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PREFACE. 



some general knowledge of the c^oms and habits 



T DEDICATE this little book to the young people 
of our British Churches and Sunday Schools. 
Nothing, during my recent visit to England, 
grati&ed me more than to notice the eager atten- 
tion they paid to missionary addresses ; and I 
felt that it would help them'^tp a better under- 
standing of many miseionary det^ls. if they had 

C^O] 

of the people of whom they hear. I hope they 
will accept the following pages as a contribution 
to this knowledge as it concerns Bengal. I shall 
be only too glad if the description I have at- 
tempted of the scenes and circumstances of mis- 
sionary labour in this field serve to awaken in 
them a more intelligent interest in the great work 
of sending the Gospel through the world. 

. E. Jj. B. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE CITY OF PALACES. 

ALCUTTA is the most important city in 
India^ and about the greatest in extent 
and population. It has a peculiar in- 
terest for the English traveller, for he 
knows that all its splendour and wealth have 
grown out of British enterprise, and energy, and 
skill. It was nothing but marsh and jungle land, 
where wild beasts prowled by day, when it came 
into our hands ; and the .growth of a little more 
than a century has made it the queen of Indian 
cities. It is the seat of government, where the 
Viceroy, or Governor-General of India, resides, and 
is also one of the centres of commerce. Noble 
ships crowd its port, and pour into its market the 
produce of almost all lands. Vessels of the heaviest 
burden may be seen riding at anchor in the 
Hooghly, and men of every country are to be found 
, among its population. Here, too, the ministers 
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and missionaries of Christian Europe have gained 
a footing, and are busy scattering their churches 
and chapels and schools among the mosques, and 
temples^ and idolatrous shrines of the land. 

Calcutta is situated on the Hooghly, a branch of 
the mighty Ganges, which, rising in the Himalayan 
range, runs across the breadth of the continent, 
and falls by many mouths into the Bay of Bengal. 
The Hooghly, opposite the city, is more than a 
mile wide, and has a swift and dangerous current. 
Its navigation from the mouth up to the city is 
always difficult, owing to the numerous sandbanks, 
which are constantly shifting their position, and 
rendering the channel uncertain and perilous. 
When ships arrive from distant countries, they 
sight Saugor Point first ; then they proceed up the 
river slowly and cautiously, keeping a look-out for 
a well-known sandbank, named the James and 
Mary's, on which many a brave bark has been 
stranded and lost. The country on both sides is 
low and bare, with here and there a long stretch of 
sand, where fishermen's nets may be seen hung up 
to dry on tall poles, while sea-gulls and water- 
pigeons, and other aquatic birds, line the water's 
edge, sitting in flocks, watching for small fish and 
insects. Gradually the scene changes. As the 
ships glide round one headland after another, boats 
laden with cocoa-nuts and shells from the Maldives, 
small brigs from Chittagong with cargoes of rice. 
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hundreds of long, narrow, native canoes, and giant 
ships and steamers from European ports, come to 
view, some quietly anchored, some passing out to 
sea, and others coming up the river. The land 
view improves too. The banks look higher and 
firmer, green fields of waving corn, bounded in the 
distance by belts of trees, among which palms and 
cocoa-nuts are most conspicuous, extend along the 
river side for miles. White houses, situated in 
large gardens, appear among the foliage, and native 
villages begin to dot the landscape with their clumps 
of plantain trees. 

On coming up to Garden Eeach you have a dis- 
tant view of the city. Here are the mansions of 
the wealthy English residents and native gentlemen, 
surrounded by beautiful gardens and parks. The 
dwellings now increase in number, and very soon 
there appears Fort William, with its deep moat and 
huge bastions ; and then the Eden Gardens, taste- 
fully laid out and adorned with Swiss cottages and 
a Burmese pagoda. A broad strand, at the back of 
which there is a wide stretch of common, interposes 
between the river and the palatial dwellings of 
Chowringhee, and is the resort of the fashionable, 
who come out in fine equipages to enjoy the cool 
evening air. Farther up stands Government House, 
a superb strucjture, surmounted with the royal arms, 
and with a large extent of ground around it kept in 
beautiful order. On the common, usually known 

b2 
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as the Mydan, which is covered with fresh green 
grass all the year round, stands a noble colunm, a 
hundred and fifty feet high, erected to the memory 
of General Ochterlony. 

Now take a carriage, and drive into the city. 
You will find the principal streets of imposing 
width, well kept, and well watered. The houses in 
respectable localities are three and four storeyed, 
brick-built, and having verandahs. They stand in 
gardens enclosed by a wall or iron paling. But 
often at the back of these princely dwellings you 
find clusters of mud- walled huts, overshadowed by 
broad-leaved plantain trees, which effectually ex- 
clude the healthy rays of the sun. Dirty ditches 
and stagnant pools of water also disfigure the spot, 
and engender malaria and disease in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The principal public buildings noted for their 
architectural' proportions are the Town Hall, the 
Metcalfe Hall, the Museum, the General Hospital, 
the Medical College, and the Fever Hospital. 
Some of the churches are superb edifices, especially 
the New Cathedral, known as St. Paul's, for which 
Calcutta is indebted to the late Bishop Wilson. It 
is built and furnished in the Gothic style. There 
are numerous hotels, some of which are handsomely 
fitted up, and offer all the luxuries to be had in the 
first European cities. There are music warehouses, 
libraries, jewellers' shops, cabinet-makers' shops, 
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upholstering establishments^ boarding and lodging 
houses, and all the usual appliances of European 
civilisation. Market-places, too, abound; the prin- 
cipal one of which is laid out much in the style of 
Covent Garden Market, with its show of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables. 

China Bazaar, which is a long narrow street, 
lined on both sides by small houses occupied by 
native shopkeepers, of every name and trade, is 
well worth a visitor's inspection. The shops are 
small, narrow, close and dark. The goods for sale, 
which are mostly of English and French manufac- 
ture, are disposed in piles on the shelves that line 
the sides of the room, and in glass cases standing 
on frames. A fan or punkah swings overhead, 
and a long sofa is placed beneath it for the refresh- 
ment of the weary limbs of customers. The shop- 
man meets you at the door, and with a salaam and 
a " Come to my shop, ma'am, you my old customer; 
I all things got, very cheap, ma'am," he hopes to 
entice you in ; but seeing you turn, as he thinks, to 
enter the next shop, he steps up to you and says 
in an under-tone, pointing to his neighbour, " He 
great rogue, ma'am, things not good, all imitation 
articles, ma'am," and so on. Very often you are 
beset by scores of these impatient and eager sellers, 
who clamour in your ears cojidemning one another, 
and each claiming you as his old customer. On 
entering the shop, the owner, in order to' gain your 
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favour, will pretend to know who you are, and ven- 
turing a guess, will perhaps say, " I know, ma'am, 
you judge's wife ;" or, "You good minister's wife. 
Padres very good, kind sahebs ; give us Holy Bible 
to read." Speeches such as these are mere flattery, 
and are meant to secure custom. 

The educational institutions of the city are 
numerous. Some are supported entirely by Govern- 
ment, such as the Presidency College, the Sanscrit 
College, and the Madrissa, or Mahomedan College, 
and are intended for the training of native youths. 
In these institutions, a very good education is 
given, but it is to be regretted that the Bible is 
entirely excluded as a class-book, for fear of hurt- 
ing the religious prejudices of the people. Of 
missionary colleges and schools too much cannot 
be written, for through their means the light of 
Christian knowledge and Christian principle is 
spreading, and influencing the masses to a wonder- 
ful degree. They supply the want of the Govern- 
ment schools, and give to the Hindu — ^who is 
ashamed of his idols, and is groping in the' dark, 
and feeling after God, lest haply he might find 
Him — that knowledge which alone can set the 
anxious heart at rest. In these institutions, the 
best education is offered, as well as such Christian 
training as will fit the Hindu youth to meet the 
subtle reasoning of his learned Brahmin priests, 
and appreciate the truths of our holy religion. 
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Such men as the Bev. Krishna Mohun Bannerjee, 
the Bev. Lai Behari De, the Bev. Behari Lai 
Singh, and the Bev. Soorjis Coomar Ghose, who 
have been trained in these colleges, and are well 
known in the Calcutta pulpits, would rejoice an 
English audience. You would see, dear reader, in 
them, and in many others like them, the fruit of 
the energy, and patience, and toil of the devoted 
men who have risked their lives for Ladia's sons ; 
and you would bless God for guiding and sustain- 
ing them in their arduous labours. Of the useful 
institutions I have referred to, the principal are 
the Bishop's College, the Free Church Institution, 
the General Assembly's Institution, the Serampore 
College, the Bhowanipore College, and the Church 
Mission College. 

The schools of the city may be counted by hun- 
dreds. Some of them are supported by wealthy 
native gentlemen, who, having been blessed with 
enlightenment themselves, see the necessity of 
elevating their fellow-countrymen. These gentle- 
men are for the most part Deists, and seek to in- 
fuse their own principles into the minds of those 
who come under their influence. Besides, there 
are large and flourishing institutions, some public, 
and others private, for the education of Anglo- 
Indian youths. The principal of them are the Dor 
Aou College, La Martiniere, and.Xavier's College. 

The schools for females, both European and 
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native, next claim your attention. For the former, 
the chief public schools are the Young Ladies' 
Institution, the Calcutta Girls' School, La Mar- 
tiniere, the European Orphan Asylum, and the 
Free School. There are also many respectable 
private schools, all affording fair educational ad- 
vantages, but none reaching the high standard that 
parents would wish to secure for their children. 
Hence, the annual departure from home of chil- 
dren who are destined for superior culture in the 
finishing schools of Fjugland. The principal schools 
for native females, with the exception of the one 
established by the Hon. Mr. Bethune, and sup- 
ported by the Government, are connected with the 
different missions established in the city. There 
are the Church Mission Schools, the Free Church 
Normal School, the Bhowanipore Girls' School, 
Mrs. Sale's Boarding School, the Litally Girls' 
School, and a number of smaller schools, super- 
intended and visited by Christian ladies. The 
girls are instructed in English as well as in Ben- 
gali, and in some cases are trained to the work of 
teaching. They are taught ornamental and plain 
needlework. Many beautiful specimens of such 
work are exhibited at the annual examinations^ 
and then disposed of in aid of the funds of the 
school. Li the missionary boarding schools, the 
girls are required to attend t6 domestic duties, 
to dress their own dinner, to be neat and clean 
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in their persons, and to practise whatever will fit 
them for their future responsibilities as wives and 
mothers. From these schools many of our native 
teachers have taken their wives, whom they have 
found to be true helpmeets, and who have proved, 
in their turn, successful teachers in village schools. 

Of the numerous printing presses in Calcutta, the 
only two connected with missionary operations are 
the Baptist Mission Press and Bishop's -'College 
Press. From the former have issued millions of copies 
of the sacred Scriptures in various languages, and 
tracts and books of various descriptions. There 
are also many newspaper presses, and presses 
owned by natives, which are constantly busy print- 
ing the vernacular literature that deluges Bengal. 

Perhaps what I have said will give you some 
idea of the extent to which the influences of civili- 
sation and Christian truth are gradually leavening 
the dense masses of the population of Calcutta. 
What with schools, and presses, and the earnest 
preaching of God's ministers, the dark-minded and 
degraded Hindus are rising in the scale of being, 
learning the true aim and purpose of life, and 
pushing forward to a golden future. Already the 
Divine leaven has penetrated into the surrounding 
districts. The converts to Christianity are distri- 
buted among numerous villages around the city, 
and come under the care of the anxious missionary. 
Leaving his home in town, he goes at stated times 
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amongst them to direct and stimulate the labours 
of his native assistants^ and to refresh the people 
with his personal ministrations and words of 
sympathy. Yes, the work grows apace, and the 
servant of God labours on in faith and hope, now 
sorrowing, now rejoicing — ^but still labours on, 
knowing that no true effort is in vain in the Lord. 

Sunday-school children, think of the great needs 
of half-enlightened Bengal, and aid Christ's ser- 
vants with your sympathies and your prayers. 




CHAPTEE II. 

THE BENGALI MARKET. 

EEE is a lively bustling scene. Along the 
banks of the river are lines of sheds, and 
men and women by hundreds are gather- 
ing in and around them. These sheds 
are built of bamboo mats, fixed on wooden poles, 
and roofed over with a thatch of straw. Groups 
of men stand about, others squat promiscuously on 
the dusty roadside, or saunter here and there in the 
rays of the burning sun. In the shade of the giant 
peepul trees are seated old women and girls, with 
baskets before them, containing fruit and vegetables, 
and eggs and poultry. From the boats which crowd 
the river banks, men are hurrying up with loads of 
fish, shrimps, and crabs. Fruit of aU kinds ; the 
luscious mango, the juicy melon, the mealy plan- 
tain, the sour tamarind, are thrown in heaps on 
the strips of matting that line the roadside. In 
the shops are bags of rice, the common food of 
the people ; lentils of several varieties, salt, sugar, 
treacle, onions, chillies, garlic, and sundry other 
condiments used in the preparation of the Indian 
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curry. Piles of cocoa-nuts, tied in pairs by meajis 
of their own flexible stems, and of areca nuts in 
their fibrous coating, line the pathways that inter- 
sect the market ; whilst here and there men squat 
on the ground, exposing on brass and wooden trays 
the sweetmeats they have for sale, some of which 
are white, being made of sugar and curds, and 
others brown, consisting of flour mixed with treacle 
and glue. Cows and goats stand at a little distance, 
waiting for the rejected fruit and greens that are 
every now and then being thrown to them. Dogs 
rush about barking and snarling at each other. 
Men and boys shout to one another, and dispute 
vociferously over their bargains. The shrill voices 
of the women, all impatient to buy or sell, increase 
the clamour, an^ make a perfect Babel of the place ; 
whilst singing mendicants, with glass beads round 
their necks, and cocoa-nut shell cups in their hands, 
go from shed to shed, demanding at each a contribu- 
tion either in kind or money. Other beggars, too, are 
lounging about at the corners of the shops, or 
under the shade of the trees, exposing their sores, 
and, with outstretched hands, droning their mono- 
tonous cry for alms. 

But let us get back to the river side. There is a 
crowd there, watching a little green boat that is 
struggling to reach the shore. The missionary stands 
on the deck with an open umbrella in one hand and 
a book in the other. His native preachers are with 
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him, and as soon as they can discover a passage 
across the crowd of boats that still lie between 
them and the bank, they step on shore. The 
people recognise the missionary, who has fre- 
quently before visited the market, and they 
call out, " Salam, Padri Saheb; Padri Saheb, 
salam." One of the boatmen now appears with a 
basket of tracts and books on his back. "Ayi 
Eishi Khrister bohi," they cry out, — '* these are 
books about Jesus Christ " — and instantly the 
preachers are beset by scores of eager applicants 
for the contents of the basket. Sometimes the 
crowd threaten to become unruly, and then the 
missionary has to stand close to the boatman to 
keep him from being overpowered and too suddenly 
relieved of his burden. But as.ithe missionary 
party move towards the market, they attract little 
notice from the busy throng of buyers and sellers, 
who hardly look round at them.. 

The missionary walks along the dusty road, 
glancing at the goods on either side, and having 
reached an open space, he stops to address a by- 
stander — 

" My friend, have you walked a long distance 
to-day r 

" Oh, yes, saheb, it is three coss * from my vil- 
lage, and I have had to walk all that way this 
morning." 

♦ A coss is equal to two miles. 
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" Come, then, with me, and rest under this tree." 

An aged man comes tottering by — 

" My poor fellow, how old are you ?" 

" Well, sir, I cannot say exactly, but I must be 
near seventy years old ; I cannot last much longer. 
My eyes are dim." 

*' Come, then, and let me show you the way to 
eternal life." 

"I have heard my son talk of the Padri Sahebs, 
that go about telling the people of Jesus Christ. 
Are you a Padri Saheb ?" 

The colloquy is perhaps interrupted by a beggar, 
who limps up to the missionary in the hope of ex- 
citing his compassion. 

"Saheb," whines the wretched man, "I am 
dying from hunger; I have not a cowrie to buy 
food with." 

Thus appealed to, the missionary throws a 
couple of pice to him, and says, " Go and buy 
some rice, and then come back to me, and I will 
tell you of the food which will satisfy you, so that 
you will never hunger again." 

By this time twenty or thirty people, including 
women and boys, have gathered round him. Some 
are intent on business, and only stay for a few 
minutes to hear about the " pearl of great price," 
and then move away, wondering in their minds 
what it is all about. Others, having nothing par- 
ticular to do at the moment, listen quietly, as the 
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missionary, in clear and earnest accents, speaks of 
man's guilt, of the need of a Saviour, and of the 
way of eternal life opened by the Gospel. One and 
another shakes his head, and says, "These are 
good words — ^who ever told us of such things?" 
Others exclaim, " Our priests teach differently ; and 
what our fathers and grandfathers believed, we 
must hold to." Others, again, in the inner circle 
of the crowd, fix their moistened eyes on the face 
of the missionary, and when he has done speaking, 
hold out their hands for the Word of Life. " A 
book, sir. We want to know some more of the 
Christian's God, and to learn the wonderful story 
of His love." 

Dear reader, we have hopes of many such to be 
met with at market-places. In a certain village of 
Bengal, there lived a Hindu leper. He was friend- 
less and miserable. Disease had taken fast hold 
on him, and he was weary of life. For several 
years he had walked daily to the shrine of some 
god, to sacrifice a kid or a goat, and to give money 
to the priests for poojas and prayers on his be- 
half. Many were the feasts he prepared for his 
Brahmins, and the gifts he bestowed on them, in 
the hope that they would pray for the removal of 
his disease. But these efforts were fruitless ; he was 
still a leper. At last he determined to wash himself 
in the waters of a sacred river. He made a pilgrim- 
age to Muttra, where, twice daily, he plunged into the 
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holy tide, muttering prayers to his gods. But the 
waters had no healing power for him, and his gods 
were deaf to his call. Footsore and weary, he re- 
traced his steps to his native village, and there he 
thought he would lay himself down and die. One 
day, not long after his return home, he dragged 
himself to a neighbouring market to buy some 
food. He saw a crowd gathered under the shade 
of a large tree, and heard a voice in earnest tones. 
He was attracted to the spot, and was soon drink- 
ing in the words that fell from the lips of the 
preacher. " Cleansing for the leper ! Do I hear 
aright 7' and he moved closer. The crowd gave 
way, and let him pass. Standing close beside the 
preacher, he listened to the blessed story of Christ's 
power and mercy. " Can the Christian's God cleanse 
me of this leprosy?" he asked, pointing to his 
own diseased body. "I will cast myseK at his 
feet.'' This he did ; in the blood of Christ he was 
cleansed of his spiritual leprosy; and, not many 
months after, freed from the body of this death, 
he stood spotless in the realms of the blessed. 

This is one out of many instances which mis- 
sionaries can give, of the way in which salvation 
comes to people who go to the markets intent only 
on buying and selling. Sometimes those who have 
heard the Gospel make fun of it, or try to prove to 
the missionary that Mahomed, or any one of their 
gods, is as good a Saviour as Jesus Christ; and 
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soijietimes they get angry because they cannot de- 
fend their own religion, and say that the mission- 
aries try to make converts because they are paid 
so many rupees by the Government for every con- 
vert they can show. One man tries to turn the 
preaching into ridicule by disking, "Will you give 
me an English wife, Padri Saheb, if I become a 
Christian ?" Another, feeling that he has somehow 
heard true words, says with a half-suppressed 
sigh, *' It is no use my thinking on these things. 
My friends would never allow me to be a Christian; 
and if I were to become one, they would take away 
my wife, my children, all my property, and per- 
haps, too, my life." There may be one or two 
men in the crowd who take a tract offered to them, 
and then go away without saying a word; but 
weeks or months after they will find their way to 
the missionary's house, remind him of the. occasion 
on which they heard him tell of Christ, and ask for 
more instruction. They then put on Christ, and 
are reckoned among the fruits of missionary toil. 

And so the work goes on, day after day, month 
after month, year after year. The seeds of truth are 
scattered broadcast over the land. The words of life 
heard from the lips of the Christian teacher in the 
markets, and the religious books he there distributes, 
are carried into all the surrounding villages, and 
so the Gospel finds its way into places where the 
missionary himself has never been able to go. 






CHAPTEE III. 

THE HINDU VILLAGE. 

S you travel along the broad and sunny 
rivers of Bengal, you notice belts or 
knots of trees scattered amongst the 
wide rice fields which everywhere ex- 
tend, almost down to the water side. You will 
hear the distant lowing of cattle, the shrill crow 
of the cock, and the familiar bark of the dog ; but 
there is no sign, seemingly, of a human habita- 
tion. You will see cows feeding comfortably on 
the short grass that fringes the bank, and goats 
tethered to shrubs growing along the well-trodden 
footpath that lies between the fields and the river. 
You will observe other footpaths winding their 
zigzag way from the water's edge to the woods 
beyond; and not unfrequently lying along the 
bank where these paths terminate, you will find 
long narrow fishing canoes, fastened by ropes to 
poles, stuck into the soft mud; showing plainly 
that you are in the neighbourhood of men who cul- 
tivate these fields, and own these cattle, and use 
these boats. Still you see nobody, and begin to 
wonder where the people have gone to. 
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But DOW let us get on shore, and follow the path- 
way that leads to yonder clump of trees. You have 
a mile to walk, but I think you will enjoy the exer- 
cise. The morning is fresh, and the sun will not 
grow hot for two or three hours yet, so we may 
stroll along leisurely. The rice crop promises well, 
and is fast ripening. As long as the rice is in the 
husk, we call it paddy, and the natives call it dhan ; 
when separated from the shell, it becomes chaool ; 
and when it is cooked, it becomes hhat. Rice is 
the staple food of the Bengalis, who could no more 
do without it than you can do without bread. They 
eat it boiled, and flavoured with vegetables or fish 
curry, made pungent with chillies. Chillies are the 
Indian capsicum. Do you see that field on your 
right, with the dark green plants on it growing 
like miniature trees ? That is a chilli field. Ob- 
serve how the plants are laden at every tiny branch 
with the capsules that hang from them like ladies' 
ear-drops, some green, some golden, some fiery red. 
No village is without its chilli plantations. The 
people cannot do without chillies in their food. 
The field before you, decked out in yellow blossoms, 
is a mustard field. The mustard is cultivated for 
the sake of the seed, from which an oil is expressed. 
Possibly, when we get to the nearest village, I shall 
be able to show you an oil mill. The Bengalis use , 
the mustard oil in the preparation of their food, 
and in the lighting of their houses. They are also 

c2 
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fond of anointing their bodies with it, after their 
morning bath, and of applying it outwardly, as an 
unfailing remedy for all the aches and pains that 
flesh is heir to. And now look at that field of tall 
sugar canes as they are clustered together, with 
their bright green spear-shaped leaves waving to 
the wind. The knotted stems of some of them are 
still green, but thick and juicy ; others are yellow 
and fast sweetening in the sun. You may possibly 
see a sugar mill, too, in the village we are coming 
to. This broad prickly-leaved plant that you see 
in this plot of ground on your left, is what is 
known in some of your conservatories at home as 
the egg-plant. We call it the brinjal ; the natives 
call it lagoon. The fruit, you will observe, is not 
white, like the specimens you are familiar with, 
but of a dark purple. It is cooked in curries, and 
sometimes roasted whole, and then flavoured with 
chillies and vinegar. 

And now we have come nearer the belt of trees 
we saw from the river. It is composed of clusters 
of the graceful bamboo, growing side by side with 
the sturdy banyan, the neem, the jack, the mango, 
and numerous broad-leaved plantain trees. Tinder 
their sheltering boughs, and in this cool retreat, 
are twenty or thirty mud-walled cottages. They 
are built irregularly, and are, in some instances, 
separated from each other by hedges, or by walls of 
matting. Three or four huts built round an open 
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squaxe form a homestead, and accommodate, seve- 
rally, the parents, the married sons of the family, 
and the smaller children. The fourth is a kitchen or 
cookhouse, to which may be appended a cowshed or 
a store room, and a large stack of hay. Each home- 
stead is surrounded by a high fence or mat wall, 
and is thus entirely hidden from the public view. 
A number of theae homesteads form a village, and 
present, on the whole, a striking as well as an in- 
teresting scene. Standing at the entrance leading 
into one of them, you may watch the family at 
work. In one, the women, old and young, work at 
a treadmill, where the rice is beaten out of its shell ; 
whilst a second group are handling the wicker 
sieves which separate the husk from the com. At 
the doorway of yonder hut stands a spinning- 
wheel, with heaps of raw cotton by its side, and 
the grandmother is replenishing her reel. Else- 
where, they are grinding at a stone mill, in which 
lentils are loosened [from the pod, and made ready 
for market. Thus employed, the household pass 
the livelong day, and in the evening sit quietly in 
the open court, smoking their hookahs and chew- 
ing the pawn-leaf and betel-nut. Their children 
play around them, or join their companions in the 
lanes, at races, or top spinning, and other games. 

The men are usually employed in the fields, or 
in conveying the produce of their labour to distant 
markets. At night they go out a-fishing in the 
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little boats we have already seen moored to the 
bank. These boats are long and narrow, and easj 
to manage. They are propelled by paddles, whieh 
are worked by the foot as dexterously as by the 
hand, and shoot across the water with wonderful 
swiftness. The fishermen continue [far into the 
night, plying their nets, and rowing up and down 
the moonlit waters, beguiling the long hours with 
songs whose refrains are often joined in by voices 
from distant boats in different parts of the river. 
Sometimes, instead of fishing, these villagers, when 
they are evil-disposed, go out to plunder the boats 
laden with merchandise that may be moving up 
and down the rivers. They are then known as 
dacoits, and need to be carefully looked after by 
the river police. 

That continuous screeching, screaming sound that 
you hear as you pass through the village, comes 
from the oil mills. Look in at yonder shed; a 
patient bullock, blindfolded, is for ever pacing 
round and round, yoked to a horizontal pole, which 
is attached to a perpendicular beam; this beam 
passes through a large wooden socket, through 
which, too, the mustard seed passes in between the 
huge grinding stones. The buUocks are well-trained 
to their monotonous labour, and, as they are re- 
lieved after every few hours, and need no watching 
to be kept going, the mill keeps working all through 
the night, as well as by day. It is in mills very 
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similarly constructed, and worked also by bullocks, 
that the juice of the sugar-cane is extracted. 

When matters of great importance or of general 
interest need to be discussed, the heads of families 
assemble for the purpose under the shade of one of 
their largest trees. There, seated in a circle, they 
talk in loud tones, and often with angry gestures, 
until the head man or Mundul of the village utters 
his decision as the decision of all the others, and 
so ends the dispute. Under some such tree, the 
missionary takes his stand. The spot is well 
chosen, for most of the people, as they go to and 
fro, must pass by it. At first the women and 
children take flight, and the men stand gazing sus- 
piciously at the white-faced intruder. They say, 
in under-tones, "It is the Magistrate Saheb come 
to punish us for some evil committed in the vil- 
lage." A missionary once tried to calm the fears 
of a villager by chatting with him familiarly about 
his field and cattle. He succeeded, after a little 
difficulty, in drawing him out into pleasant talk. 
His wife, however, who had listened behind the 
door, still continued suspicious ; and, fearing thai 
her husband might have his ovm words turned 
against him, and might be suddenly seized and 
carried off^ she cried out, " What a fool you are ! 
Cannot you come away ? Don't you know that he 
will suddenly seize you, and take you to the police 
station ? Bun in, and I'll shut the door." 
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As a rule, however, the men gain courage as they 
note the missionary's quiet manner, and gentle 
tones, and gradually gather close around him. 
Once disabused of their silly fears, they forget that 
they had at first shrunk fi:om him, and listen with 
eager curiosity to the blessed words he speaks. 
They testify to the searching power of the Gospel, 
by nods of assent, and shakes of the head, and 
words such as these : " Tell us something more, it 
will do us good. We are poor, ignorant men ; if 
you do not teach us, who will ? Our Brahmin 
priests come here, it is true, but not to tell us 
words that make the heart tender. They take 

w 

money from us, and tell us to make offerings to 
our gods, but that does not make us wiser or 
better. We obey them, for they have the power of 
bringing down the anger of the gods upon us. 
Our cattle may die, or our crops may fail, or fixe 
may burn up our village, and, worst than all, 
when we die, our spirits may pass into the forms of 
lower animals, and we shall be more miserable 
than we are here. Leave us some of your books, 
and we will ask the Brahmin, when he comes, 
to read and explain them to us. When wiU you 
come again, sir?" 

Dear reader, these native villages are productive 
soil, where the good seed often springs up in due 
time, to the glory of our Lord. There are thou- 
sands of them scattered along the banks of the 
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noble rivers of Bengal, and are most easy of access 
to the missionary. They are visited by him once a 
year, and sometimes oftener, when the Word of 
Life is preached diligently to the people. In most 
cases, that Word is received gladly, and the mis- 
sionary, having once disarmed suspicion, is invited 
to come again. The Hindus are a good-natured 
people, and when they find they have nothing to 
fear from a stranger, they are generally kind and 
attentive to him. They welcome him with plea- 
sure, and encourage him to speak freely and 
sociably with them. 

Not so, however, in Mahomedan villages. Here, 
the moulvie has great influence over the minds of 
the people, and he instils into them the spirit of 
pride, and distrust of the foreigner and the Chris- 
tian. A Mahomedan crowd will either stand sullen 
and silent before a missionary, or work itself up 
to an angry discussion with him. Such is the 
Moslem's hatred to the infidel, as he calls the Chris- 
tian, that he will even threaten and ill-use him, 
when he can do bo with impunity. 

A missionary once visited a Mahomedan village, 
situated in one of the eastern districts of Bengal. 
The nearest thanna, or police station, was more 
than a mile distant, and the people, knowing that 
the missionary was unprotected, became rude and 
boisterous. He observed their manner, but, no- 
thing daunted, he proceeded to preach the words of 
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Jesos Christ. At first, the crowd offered no inter- 
ruption; then they became restless, and many 
looked as thongh they meditated mischief. They 
asked for tracts, and then, pressing closer and 
closer around him, they began to snatch the books 
out of his hands, and those of his native assistants. 
Suspecting that they meant to handle him roughly, 
he endeavoured to retire. The mob now pressed 
on him more resolutely than ever. Pouring out 
torrents of abuse, they took up sticks and great 
clods of earth, and hurled them at him. They 
beat him on the head and shoulders, and might 
have kiUed him, had not the men forming his 
boat's crew, hearing of the uproar, come to his 
rescue with oars and bamboos. With their help, 
the missionary happily effected his escape to the 
boat, and then pushed off into mid-stream, where 
his enemies could not follow him. 

It often happens, however, that the great poverty 
of the people, and the oppressions under which 
they groan, make them utterly indifferent to any 
religious teaching. They are systematically robbed 
by the zemindars or land-owners from whom they 
rent their lands, and dare not do anything to dis- 
please them. Having money, the zemindar can at 
once crush any of his offending tenants by means 
of false charges laid against him at court, and turn 
him out of house and home. He is obliged to sub- 
mit to every demand the zemindar makes, and so is 
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always poor and miserable. When the missionary 
tells such a one, and there are many such, of 
the love of God, he says, " Why tell me of these 
things ? How can I profit by them ? I have time 
for only one thought, and that is, how to get rice 
for myself and my children." But to these "poor" 
is the Gospel to be preached; and when, as has 
often happened, they have been won by the joyful 
news of salvation, none rejoice more in the story 
of Him who came to bring deliverance to the 
oppressed, than do the poor ryots of the Hindu 
villages. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THE HINDU HOME. 




HE Hindu gentleman's city mansion has 
certain apartments expressly fitted up for 
the entertainment of his European guests. 
It is the height of his ambition to keep 
well with the English, especially those who are 
employed in the service of the Government ; and on 
this account he likes, at stated seasons of the year, 
to invite them and their families to balls and 
suppers, which he gives in the most costly style. 
The rooms set apart for this purpose are always 
gaudily furnished and lavishly decorated. Floors 
of highly polished marble, walls painted in wreaths 
and festoons of flowers, massive glass chandeliers 
suspended from the ceiling, tables of the finest 
mahogany, surmounted with marble slabs, sofas 
and chairs covered with the richest damask, soft 
and luxurious, form the leading features of the 
drawing-room. The furniture is, however, crowded 
together, without any respect to taste or assortment 
of colours. The owner knows that things such as 
these, costing much money, are the right things to 
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get for such an apaxtment as he is seeking to fur- 
nish ; but he knows nothing more. His wife never 
enters society, and is more ignorant of the arrange- 
ment and use of these accompaniments of civilised 
life than he is; and, consequently, her taste is 
never consulted. And so, on some occasion when 
he gives a grand entertainment in honour of one of 
his gods, and has invited to it some of the first 
European families of the city, his splendid hall 
blazes with countless lights; a band of music is 
engaged to play to the dancing qf English men and 
women ; a supper in the English style is provided, 
regardless of expense ; servants in livery are to be 
found everywhere ready to do the bidding of the 
guests; whilst the master moves about receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, or stands aside 
to watch the dancing, or see his guests enjoy them- 
selves at the supper-table. He is nothing more 
than an on-looker throughout the entertainment. 
He has his own opinion of dancing, and it is not 
very flattering to the character of European fashion- 
able life ; and his caste prevents his partaking of 
food in company with people of another race. He 
is, therefore, only an on-looker, and is glad when 
the mormng comes, and his guests take their 
departure. This is one picture. 

Now turn to another. The scene is in the same 
house, but in the remoter apartments. The same 
Hindu gentleman who last night was attired in the 
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most costly array, with gold and jewellery flashing 
about his person at every turn, has this morning 
returned to the life most natural to him. He is in 
a dingy room, lighted by a couple of grated windows, 
with a cold uncarpeted floor, bare walls stained 
with the traces of soiled fingers, and a wooden bed- 
stead, exhibiting a bolster that has become black 
with the mustard oil with which its owner anoints 
his head. The owner himself is perhaps at the 
moment lying on the bed — his hookah by his side, 
and the tube in his mouth — enjoying the luxury of 
being shampooed by some menial who is as sUghtly 
attired as himself. He will squat on the floor to 
eat his dish of rice and curry, feeding himself with 
his fingers, and throwing an occasional fish-bone to 
a cat which sits close up to his plate. The wives 
and children of the family live in pretty much the 
same style as the master. They squat and lie 
about on the bare floor, and, having never ex- 
perienced the luxury of a chair, do not feel the need 
of this convenience. Cleanliness and tidiness are 
no considerations here, and the atmosphere of the 
inhabited apartments is close and almost offensive. 
The people have no conception of home comforts, 
or of the countless little things that help to preserve 
one's self-respect. 

Turn now to a more familiar picture. In the 
shade of a mango grove is a neat homestead. 
Within a hedged enclosure stand four huts, built so 
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as to form a square^ leaying an open court -yard in 
the centre. The largest hut^ which is sometimes 
screened off into two and even three apartments, 
is the sleeping place of the parents and younger 
members of the family. It has a straw-thatched 
roof surmounting four mud walls, a mud-plastered 
floor, and a ceiling of common bamboo work. The 
bedsteads, where the family are rich enough to 
afford this luxury, are wooden platforms, built on 
bamboo posts, which are fixed into the floor. 
Besides these there are a few wooden stools, and 
morahs made of cane and bamboo. The floor is 
kept scrupulously clean, the mud plastering being 
renewed every week or fortnight. A wooden trunk 
or two, containing clothes and other valuables, such 
as the brass vessels and drinking cups that have 
probably descended as heirlooms, is stowed away in 
one comer, and a drum, a fiddle, and a few other 
things of that description are suspended on pegs 
driven into the wall. And this is about all the fur- 
niture to be seen. As the other houses forming the 
square have been described elsewhere, I need not 
say anything about them here. 

The father of the family is a tall slender man, 
with a keen eye, and sharp voice. He rises early, 
and, haying washed his face and hands, and taken 
a puU at his hookah or tobacco-pipe, goes forth to 
his labours in the field. In the meanwhile, his 
wife sweeps out the house, and, having turned the 
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children out to play, begins the preparation of the 
morning meal. At about ten or eleven o'clock the 
father leaves his field to go to the nearest stream 
for a bath. He then goes home for his breakfast. 
His wife places a steaming dish of rice and curry 
before him, and when he has eaten, she brings him 
his hookah and one or two pawn leaves, enclosing 
a bit of betel nut and a few other condiments. 
Having enjoyed these luxuries, he lies down for a 
nap. 

His wife now takes up a brass jar, and, resting it 
on her side, walks down to the river. She suffers 
the jar to float upon the water while she dips her- 
self two or three times ; then, wringing the water 
from her clothes, she fills her jar and returns home. 
Calling her children together, she sits in company 
with them round a large plate well filled with rice, 
which is placed on the kitchen floor. They convey 
the food to their mouths with their fingers, the 
mother occasionally assisting some inexpert little 
one with a mouthful. They drink their water out 
of brass or earthen cups, as the case may be, and 
when the meal is ended, mouths and fingers are 
carefully washed, and the children are once more 
dismissed to their play. The mother now sweeps 
the courtyard, and sits to her spinning wheel, or 
sewing. If, however, she has no such employment 
on hand, she will probably run round to her neigh- 
bours for a little gossip. It then becomes time to 
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commence cooking her evening meal. She is dis- 
turbed now and again by her children, who rush 
in, angrily disputing with one another, and often 
fighting together ; and she settles these aflErays by 
dealing the rod freely on all sides. They soon dis- 
perse, and leave her free to work. 

The husband comes home and calls for his dinner. 
" Mother, is the rice cooked ? " he cries, and she 
hurries to bring it ; and, having first given him some 
water to wash his feet, she lays the plate before him, 
and sits by to replenish it as occasion may require. 
Then she sits down with her children to their meal. 

The evening is spent in the courtyard in smoking 
and talking to her neighbours. Perhaps a story is 
brought to her of some trivial ill-usage her son 
has received at the hands of a boy belonging to a 
neighbouring family. She takes fire at this, and 
running off in search of the offender, pours out, in 
shrill tones, a volley of abuse on the boy who dared 
to injure her son. The mother of the accused 
rushes out in her turn, and returns the abuse in 
louder tones ; and so they go on for half an hour, 
till friends interfere and drag away the parties. 
The boys are then called up and petted and caressed 
by their mothers, and perhaps comforted with a 
handful of sweetmeats. The family smoke and talk 
together till night sets in, and, not long after, they 
are huddled together in a close hot room for an 
uneasy slumber. 
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What I have just said about the way in which a 
Hindu mother will caress her child, shows that she 
has love for her children, only it has not been edu- 
cated. There is very little love between husband 
and wife; the wife is virtually the slave of her 
husband, who receives all her attentions as a mat- 
ter of right, and will abuse and even beat her on 
the slightest provocation. But the mother always 
loves her children with a strong affection. The 
only pity is that her love is not a wise one, and 
does not aim to guide the little ones into what is 
right. Her love shows itself in trying to indulge 
them, and in letting them have their own way in 
everything ; and when she does beat them, it is not 
because she seeks to correct them for any wrong 
they have done, but because she is angry, and her 
passion must have vent. 

Still, there are few things that a Hindu woman 
will not do or suffer for her child. A Hindu, 
some time ago, became a Christian, and tried 
to persuade his wife to join him. She refused, 
and not only would not go to him herself, but 
refused to let him have their only child, a girl 
four years of age. When the missionary asked the 
man how it was his wife had not come with him, 
he replied — 

" I have tried very hard to induce her; but her 
purpose is fixed ; she says she will not forsake the 
religion of her fathers." 
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"I should like you to try again," rejoined the 
tnissionary ; " you know you cannot settle down to 
anything comfortably, separated from your wife 
and child. Go to her once more, and if she loves 
you perhaps she will at length be persuaded." 

The man promised to try, but he left the mis- 
sionary by no means hopeful of success. Three 
or four days later, he made his appearance again, 
and having saluted the missionary, he said with joy 
lighting up his face — 

" She has come, sir ! she has come !" 

" I am very glad to hear it," replied the mis- 
sionary ; how is it you have succeeded so well this 
time ?" 

**I'll tell you what I did, sir. After leaving 
you, I hired a small boat, and went to the villajge 
where my wife lives. I went to see her, and again 
asked her to join me ; but she was still determined 
not to do so. After a little time, I said to my little 
girl, ' Come, and let me take you for a little walk.* 
The mother made no objection, and we went out 
together. After strolling through the village, I 
led the child to the river side, and, putting her on 
board my boat, brought her away with me. I 
knew that when her mother found she was gone 
she would follow after her. And sure enough she 
did. She came yesterday morning ; and as I don't 
intend to let her take the child back, she has made 
up her mind to remain with me." 

d2 
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This mother, it may be added, was in due course 
brought under Christian instruction, and has for 
some years now been an exemplary member of a 
Christian church. She lives to bless the day 
when she was induced to leave her Hindu home in 
search of her child. 

And now for one more picture. Near a neat 
brick-built chapel stands a group of straw- 
thatched huts. A little garden grows around, 
enclosed by an open-work bamboo fence. The 
mango and tamarind trees extend their arms 
over the roofs, and shelter them from the fierce 
rays of a burning sun. Marigolds, balsams, white 
lilies, and the bala (the Indian jessamine), fringe 
the garden walks, and fiU the air with their 
fragrance. The yard is clean-plastered and dry, 
with here and there a wooden stool, on which you 
may sit, if you prefer the open air to remaining 
within doors. The house we describe may be that 
of a native preacher. It is early morning, and the 
family have assembled in the verandah for reading 
and prayer. The father is seated on a cane chair, 
a Bible rests on his knee, and he reads slowly and 
distinctly the precious life-giving words of Christ. 
The mother sits opposite, with her little ones 
about her, who have all been trained to orderly 
behaviour at prayers. They sing a low, sweet 
melody, to the words of one of their own hymns ; 
perhaps to the following : — 
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" O thou, my soul, forget no more 
The Friend who all our misery bore; 
Let every idol be forgot, 
But 0, my soul, forget Him not." 

They bow their heads low on the ground, and 
an earnest voice pours out their common desires 
in prayer. With what genuine warmth are thanks 
uttered for freedom from the bondage of sin, and 
how earnest are the petitions that the idols may 
soon be abolished, and the Lord God enthroned in 
the hearts of India's sons. The family, in due 
course, come together to their morning meal. On 
a clean mat they sit, whilst the father asks for a 
blessing on the food. The mother serves out the 
smoking rice, and sees her husband and children 
supplied before she helps herself. 

"Where do you go to preach to-day, father?" 
asks the eldest son. " May I go with you ? you 
know I have a holiday to-day." 

" I cross the river to Bampore hdt, my son ; and 
I shall be glad of your help to carry the books and 
tracts. Get ready, for it is quite time to start." 

The father smokes his hookah, and accompanied 
by his son, whose hands are full of books, walks 
down the lane to his boat in the river. The 
mother now busies herself in washing up, fetching 
water, and getting the children ready for school. 
She is herself the head teacher of the school, and 
she is loved as well as respected by the children. 
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She calls up the classes one by one, and hears 
them read and spell^ now in English, now in 
Bengali. They repeat verses from the Psalms or 
the Parables ; they say little hymns and parts of 
the Catechism ; they cipher, and write ; then they 
work for an hour ; and with a hymn and prayer, 
the school closes. The teacher returns home, and 
with the help of her elder girls, she soon prepares 
the evening meal. When the father comes home 
and has rested, he finds his dinner ready for him^ 
the house clean swept, and everything neat and 
in order. He tells them, as they sit over their 
meal, of the success he has had in securing hearers 
at the market ; and his eye lights up as he remem- 
bers how earnest was their attention, and how 
eager were their inquiries respecting the truths he 
had proclaimed. The evening is spent in the open 
court, where Christian friends join the famUy for 
an hour's pleasant chat, and the hookah and 
pawn plate go round, as the news of the day or 
questions of general interest are discussed. Thus, 
they enjoy the delicious evening breeze, and when 
darkness sets in, and the friends have gone, father, 
mother, and children unite again in prayer, and 
then retire to rest. 

Sometimes whilst the evening is being enjoyed in 
the manner described, there is a voice at the gate. 
Who is it ? Some one wants to know if this is the 
house of the Christian preacher, ''Yes,*' replies 
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our friend from within ; " What is it you want ? 
won't you come in?** And immediately there 
appears a Hindu, who has heard the Gospel 
preached somewhere in the neighbourhood, or in 
some village two days' journey away, and would 
like a little talk with the preacher. But he has, 
with a caution characteristic of his race, chosen 
the twilight as the best time for paying this visit ; 
and, as he pushes open the gate, he glances up 
and down the street to make sure that nobody 
whom he knows is observing him. Once in the 
courtyard, where he cannot be seen from the street, 
he feels reassured, and begins to explain the object 
of his visit. He is a Nicodemus coming in search 
of the Truth by night ; and he would like to hear 
spmething more of the Christian religion. There 
are none but Christians where he is now, and he 
has no hesitation in accepting the offer of the 
hookah. The preacher's wife also offers him a 
pawn leaf, which he receives, wondering rather at 
the difference in demeanour and general bearing 
between the Hindu woman, who, at the sight of a 
stranger, would have escaped into the house, and 
this Christian woman, who is not ashamed to show 
herself, and can with perfect self-possession pay 
kindly attentions to a stray visitor. This first visit 
leads to another and another, until some day the 
preacher invites him to dine with him; and being 
emboldened to accept the invitation, this trembling 
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Hindu at last breaks through the restrictions of 
caste, and is led, by the teaching he receives from 
time to time, to put on Christ. This is very much 
the way in which many of our converts from Hin- 
duism are led into the light and liberty of the 
Gospel. They get drawn within the pure and quiet 
influences of a Christian home, a home presenting 
marked contrasts, at every turn, to that to which 
they had been accustomed, and so learn to love the 
truth of Jesus. So you see, dear reader, that even 
home influences may be made a mighty missionary 
agency. 

Thank God that the Bible has reached India's 
soil, that the missionary has taken it to the market, 
the roadside, and the village, and that the Gospel 
has, in so many cases already, hallowed the Hindu 
home. 




CHAPTEK V. 

BOAT TRAVELLING IN BENGAL 

OW think you the villages and markets of 
Bengal are reached by the missionary ? 
Many times during the year he leaves 
the town or city where he resides, and, 
with two or three native preachers and some books 
and tracts, he goes forth on a preaching tour. 
There are no railroads intersecting the districts 
and connecting the villages together, or even car- 
riage roads, along which one might journey* The 
distances between the villages are often great, and 
are not to be traversed by foot, so the only thing 
the missionary can do is to hire a boat. He 
engages a budgerow, a boat with two rooms of a 
convenient size, and a deck in front, along which 
the boatmen sit or stand to ply their oars. It is 
painted green on the outside and white within, so 
that it looks comfortable and inviting. It is 
manned by eight or ten Mahomedan rowers and a 
manjee, or captain, who is also the helmsman. A 
pausway, which is a smaller boat roofed over with 
bamboo matting, is secured for his native preachers, 
and is in every respect better suited to their habits 
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than a budgerow would be. It is not painted like 
the budgerow, and the walls of its cabins, if they 
can be so called, are constructed of the same mate- 
rial as the roof. The little preaching party are 
soon ready for their journey, and with shouts of 
"Allah," which is the Mahomedan term for God, 
the boatmen push off from the shore, not forgetting, 
at the same time, to dash a bucket of water on the 
prow of the boat for the sake of good luck. They 
hope that by so propitiating the spirit of the river, 
they will save their craft and themselves from mis- 
haps. A simultaneous cry of " Hurribole ! '* — ^Hurri 
being the name of a Hindu god — proceeds from the 
Hindu boatmen, and the pausway swings round 
into the stream. 

There is keen enjoyment in these river trips. To 
glide down a swift current in the bright sunshine, 
with the silvery sparkle of the waters around you, 
and the cool refreshing breeze playing on your 
cheek, is a true pleasure, and prepares the mis- 
sionary, exposed as he so often is to the heats of an 
Indian summer, to deliver with renewed earnest- 
ness the message of life that he brings to the thou- 
sands who worship false gods. 

In a few hours the boatmen cease their shouts 
and singing, and there is a hush of voices. The 
men rest on their oars, and the manjee looks in at 
the door to say that a market or fair is in sight. 
The order is given to put to, and the men resume 
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their rowing. As the boat nears the shore, the 
distant hum of the hat, or market, gradually in- 
creases until it becomes an incessant din. The 
voices of the crowd, the barking of dogs, the caw- 
ing of crows, and the beating of drums, are all 
mixed together in a horrid discord. Into this Babel 
the missionary enters with bold step and earnest 
eye. His preachers stand by his side, and by turns 
they address the multitude. Some receive the 
word thoughtfully, and carry it away in their 
memories to ponder over it in the quiet of their 
homes ; whilst others turn away in scorn and dis- 
gust, more.nlindful of the things of this life than 
of the Ufe to come. With a prayer in his heart 
that the Word may be glorified, the missionary 
retraces his steps, but the people follow him closely. 
What is it that they want ? Books ! the cry on all 
sides is for books. The preachers are furnished 
with a liberal supply of them, some, tracts, others, 
detached portions of the Scriptures; and as they 
hold them up they require each applicant to read a 
line or two out of them, that they may satisfy them- 
selves that the books fall into the hands of those who 
will appreciate them. Some can stand the exami- 
nation, and they bear away their prizes in triumph; 
others fail, and are obliged to submit to a refusal. 
When books have been given away indiscriminately, 
their pages have often been seen in shops, or in 
markets, used as wrappers for parcels and lining 
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for boxes; hence it is necessary to be as jadicions 
as the circumstances will allow in their distribution. 
Sometimes an old man wiU stretch forth a trem- 
bling hand to the missionary and ask for a tract. 

" Can you read ? " asks the missionary. 

'' No, sir ; I never learnt to read. My eyes are 
dim with age, and I am hopelessly stupid, so it is 
of no use trying to learn now." 

" Then I am sorry I cannot give you a book," 
rejoins the missionary; ^^I must keep the books 
for those who can use them." 

'' But my grandson can read," quickly returns the 
old man ; and the grandson, who was too smaQ to 
be seen above the crowd, is put forward and made 
to confront the missionary. 

'' Here ! make a salam to the saheb," says the old 
man, fearful lest the little fellow should forget bis 
manners and forfeit the coveted book. 

" Can you read, my little friend ? " 

** Yes, saheb, the Gooroo Mohashoy of our villi^ 
has taught me." 

''Let me hear you read," and the missionary 
places the open page before him. 

The boy begins in a loud tone, and reads with a 
little hesitation, perhaps, but very fairly for his 
years. The old man's face is lighted up with pride 
as he marks the effect this display of learning has 
on the admiring crowd of rustics that are listening 
to his grandson. 
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The missionary pats the little fellow on the head 
and lets him have the tract, and the old man 
retires, saying— 

" Salam, saheb ; when we get home, I'll make 
him read it to me." 

In the meanwhile the crowd press forward so 
closely that the preachers retreat hastily to their 
boat. They are followed to the water's edge by the 
multitude, who wade knee-deep through the slushy 
stream, and hang on to the side of the boat. The 
boatmen are constrained to push off and anchor 
some distance from shore. The people then 
gradually disperse, and the boats are after a while 
rowed to some sheltered spot in a bend of the 
shore, where they are moored for the night. 

The sun has just gone down in glory, and the 
stars are peeping out one by one, when the mis- 
sionary sits on deck enjoying the quiet scene and 
the cool night breezes. People are passing along 
the bank, some returning from the market with 
baskets of vegetables on their heads; others in 
parties chatting pleasantly as they saunter up and 
down. The water's edge flows with the light of 
numerous fires, over which Hindu boatmen are 
cooking their evening meal — for no Hindu will 
cook on board a boat; and scores of fishing 
dinghies glide past with the plaintive songs of the 
fishermen, now near and then dying away in the 
distance. The moon rises in her cold beauty out 
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of the dark foliage that lines the horizon, her 
silvery beams dancing on the waters and almost 
renewing the light of day. Presently, four or five 
men come on board and ask for the Padre Saheb. 
Like Nicodemus of old, they have come by night 
to learn more about the Great Teacher and His 
wonderful power. Who is He that opened the eyes 
of the blind, healed the lame, unstopped the ears 
of the deaf, loosed the tongue of the dumb, cleansed 
the leper, and raised the dead? Can He cleanse 
men from sin, and present them faultless before 
God? Is His power greater than the power of 
Doorga, and Eam, and Vishnu and Shiva ? Is His 
blood more purifying than the waters of Gunga? 
In what relation does He stand to Brahma, the 
Great God? With such talk do they beguile the 
time, when the cry of the watchman in the village 
hidden m yon clump of trees, reminds them that 
night is advancing. They make their salams to the 
missionary, and crossing the rice fields, disappear 
among the trees. Oh ! how oftefi has the seed of 
the kingdom been sown during such quiet hours, 
on lonely river-banks, to germinate in hearts ear- 
nestly seeking after the truth. 

The missionary has retired to rest. He has hardly 
closed his eyes when he is disturbed by the howl of 
the jackals that have been attracted to the river 
side by the smell of carrion ; but soon he forgets 
their presence, and yields himself to sleep. But 
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the heat and musquitoes make him restless, and 
during the intervals of wakefulness he hears the 
distant, doleful cry of the fayo, an animal believed 
by the natives to precede the tiger in his nightly 
wanderings, and herald his approach. On one occa- 
sion, a missionary had scarcely retired to rest, when 
there was a rap at his cabin door, and a voice ex- 
claimed, " Saheb, look out on the bank ! " He 
opened the Venetian and looked out. Close to 
the boat, at the edge of the water, sat a huge 
animal. The glare of his eyes and the black 
stripes on his body plainly showed that he was a 
tiger. He seemed to be contemplating a spring 
on board, and a gory feast on the boatmen, many 
of whom were lying asleep on deck, covered from 
head to foot in their sheets. In low tones and 
affrighted whispers the manjee begged the Saheb to 
put an end to the savage visitor. But the mis- 
sionary had no rifle or pistol with him, and he felt 
perplexed and anxious. Suddenly, he thought of 
a speaking trumpet he usually took about with him, 
and seizing it he blew a blast that echoed and 
re-echoed over the waters. The beast turned about 
his head in wonder, then slowly rising, shambled 
off into the jungle. 

Morning breaks with a flush in the east, and the 
sun mounts the sky, rejoicing as a strong man to 
run a race. The boats are unmoored, and drift 
into the stream, and as the rowers, sitting to 
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their work, pull vigorously, chatting and laughing 
over the fright that the trumpet, more than the 
tiger, had given them, the boat, leaping forward 
with every successive dip of the oars, passes 
rapidly along the smooth waters. Soon, a village 
embosomed in trees comes in sight, and the order 
is given to put to at a convenient landing place. 
The missionary goes on shore for a stroll, and the 
men, having secured the boat, sit down to their 
morning meal. The boolbools are whistling in the 
mango groves, the doves are cooing in the woods, 
and the brief song of the koel, half sad, half glad- 
some, announces the coming summer. The mis- 
sionary is attracted by the voices of men in the 
neighbouring rice field, who are busily employed 
in gathering the prostrate sheaves that cover the 
ground. He approaches them, and speaks to them 
of the field in which wheat and tares grow to- 
gether, and of the time that must come, when the 
angels of God will descend, and separate the one 
from the other. Then, pointing to the river — ^for the 
men who work in their fields in the day, are fisher- 
men at night — he talks of the nets that are cast 
on the waters, and of the good and bad fishes 
enclosed in them. They understand him, and 
say— 

" True, sir, true ; but what shall we do that we 
may be numbered among the good? We do all 
that our Brahmins tell us, and yet we go on sin- 
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ning; but God is merciful, and we hope He will 
pity us in the end." 

He tells them of the hatefulness of sin in God's 
sight, and of the forgiveness and life that are in 
Jesus Christ. He speaks of Christ's pity and love, 
and urges them to seek Him, for He will never cast 
out any that come. 

As he turns to leave, one of the men steps up 
to him, and with folded hands asks — 

" Saheb, have you any medicine to give my 
son ?" and the boy is presented. 

" Now make a salam to the Saheb," says the 
father to the little fellow, " and he will give you 
medicine that will make you well." 

" WTiat is the matter with him ?" asks the mis- 
sionary. "He looks very weak; he ought to be 
at home, not out here in this hot sun. Has he 
had fever ?" 

" Yes, Saheb ; he gets a fever every other day, 
and it comes on with an ague-fit. As this is not 
his fever day, I thought it would do him no harm 
to come out with me to the fields." 

" Poor boy," says the missionary to him, " do 
you like milk ?" 

" Very much, Saheb ; but my mother will not 
let me drink it ; she says milk will increase the 
fever." 

" Let him have as much milk as he likes," re- 
marks the missionary to the father. " Do not let 

E 
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him grow weak from starvation, or he will find it 
diflScult to shake off the fever. You have a neem 
tree near your house ; take some of the hark of it, 
and hoil it in water, and let the boy drink the 
liquid some three or four times a day ; he will soon 
be well. The fever your son is suffering from, is 
common in the villages round about ; but where- 
ever it prevails, the good God makes neem trees 
grow, that their bitter juice may cure it." 

" Thank you, Saheb,'* replies the father ; " I trust 
in God's mercy." 

Perhaps a few days after, the missionary returns 
by the village to which these people belong. No 
sooner are the villagers aware of his arrival, than 
scores of suppliants for medicine or medical advice 
crowd to his boat. Mothers with emaciated chil- 
dren in their arms; fathers leading by the hand 
children whose bodies are swollen with spleen and 
dropsy; men and women afflicted with fever or 
rheumatism or some other prevalent disease ; all 
apply for relief. The good man listens to their 
several complaints, and does the best he can for 
each, supplying medicines out of his own store, 
where they are needed. He takes the opportunity 
to say a few appropriate words concerning the 
balm in Gilead, and the Great Physician, and the 
people disperse with many salams and blessings. 

The boat is once more under way; her sails are 
set, and well filled by the freshening breeze. But 
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there are ominous clouds that are chasing one an- 
other rapidly overhead, and then piling themselves 
in dark masses in the north-western horizon. 

"We shall soon have a storm, manjee," says 
the missionary. 

'*No, Saheb, I don't think so," is the man's 
reply; "those clouds have all blown over, and 
they are not likely to rise up again as long as the 
present wind continues." 

But the present wind does not continue. By 
degrees it dies out, the waters look dull and glassy, 
and there is not a ripple on their surface. Now 
and again there is heard a distant rumbling sound 
of thunder, but the lightning is not yet discernible, 
owing to the strong sunshine which is reflected 
everywhere. But as the sun dips down in the west, 
and vanishes behind the muttering clouds, a soft 
cold wind, which precedes rain, begins to blow, 
and gleams of sheet lightning, alternating with 
forked flames, light up the huge masses of cloud 
which stand out in blackness along the sky. The 
storm approaches, the heavens are overspread ; the 
intense darkness makes it impossible to see the 
line of shore, or know whither the boat is going ; 
the waters are troubled, and the foam-crested 
waves dance madly all around, and leap to the 
deck in fury. The winds blow in strong and 
steady rage, and threaten every moment to shatter 
the creaking boat, the pelting rain descends with 

E 2 
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pitiless force, the lightnings seem every moment to 
deepen the surrounding darkness, and the cease- 
less thunder proclaims in awful tone the might of 
God. The missionary and the crew feel helpless 
in the presence of such a power ; all they can do 
is to put up a prayer to Him who alone controls 
the wild forces of nature. 

Caught in a storm like this, and momentarily 
expectLg to perish, a missionary's boat was once 
driven and driven before the wind until a sudden 
and severe shock apprised him that it had struck 
upon a sandbank. It was the salvation of the boat 
and all on board. Very few of the numerous 
boats out in that storm, survived it. In half an 
hour from the time that the first fitful puffs of 
wind heralding its approach had blown, there was 
not a cloud-speck on the sky. The moon shone in 
the deep blue heavens ; the winds whispered softly, 
the waters returned to their rest, and the only 
memorials of the tempest were the wrecks and 
corpses that lay strewn on the moonlit shore. 




CHAPTER VI. 

HINDU WOMEN— THE ZENANA. 

OOK into an English home ! What cheer- 
fidness and comfort pervade the place ! 
The air is sweet with the breath of 
flowers prettily set in vases ; the furni- 
ture is clean and well arranged; the children are 
neat and orderly, and the servants well behaved 
and intelligent. Who is it that presides in this 
quiet sacred spot ? A woman — ^the wife — the 
mother. She instinctively knows what would mar 
the beauty of her dwelling, and makes all her 
arrangements with a view to please the eye and 
rest the mind; she shuts out discordant sounds 
and makes music to the ear ; she strengthens her 
husband for the battle with the outside world with 
wise words and loving attentions at home; she 
corrects the evil and unseemly in her little ones, 
and teaches them to love the pure, and holy, and 
true; and she instructs by wholesome words and 
good example those who serve under her. What 
an influence for good a Christian wife and mother 
wields ! 
Look now into the wealthy Hindu's house. We 
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will suppose it to be his town residence, where he 
finds it desirable for certain reasons to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the European gentlemen ser- 
ving under the Government. The reception rooms 
are crowded with furniture of the most gaudy and 
showy kind, selected and arranged without any eye 
to taste or fitness; the gorgeous and shabby keeping 
company together, and the whole appointment be- 
traying the utter absence of civilised refinement. 
The furniture is dusty, the apartments are untidy, 
and the reason is that this portion of the house is 
never in requisition but on some great festive occa- 
sion when European visitors are expected. Tou 
seek the mistress of this gorgeous dwelling; but, 
alas! it has none. Servants meet you at every 
turn, and ask what your commands are. You walk 
on through wide and lofty halls, then through long 
open verandahs into a dark and gloomy passage ; 
then farther on till you enter the left wing of the 
house. Like all eastern dwellings, the house is 
built in the form of a square, with an open court- 
yard in the centre. On one entire side is a set of 
apartments which open by small low doors on a 
long narrow balcony. They are furnished with 
narrow, closely-grated windows, and communicate 
with one another by means of doors on each side. 
The roof is somewhat low, the rooms are small and 
shut in, and the air is close and stifling. In these 
apartments live the female portion of the house- 
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hold. They are the wife, or wives, as the case may 
be — for there are some castes that are not allowed 
to have more than one wife — of the owner of the 
establishment, his daughters, and other female re- 
latives dependent on him. They look pale, and 
sickly, and languid. They rarely breathe the pure 
fresh air, or gaze on the blue vault of heaven.* 
From their childhood they have walked these dark 
rooms, and looked on bare blank walls. The fields, 
the gardens, the busy town, are all but unknown to 
them, and their only opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with these things are when they go in 
covered conveyances from one place to another, 
and are venturesome enough to peep out at the 
great world around them. They spend their time 
from momiiig to night in ministering to the senses. 
The eye must be gratified in gazing into the mirror 
to find out some personal charm unnoticed before, 
or to comb out and dress the. hair. Bobes of silk 
and muslin are thrown open before them to have 
their beauty and worth discussed; the stores of 
jewellery are laid bare, and the golden bracelets and 
armlets, the pearl necklaces, the anklets and ear- 
rings and nose-rings, are all in turn admired and 
tried on. Female attendants stand by to criticise 
their effect, and to flatter the weakness of the mis- 
tress. Children of all sizes inhabit these rooms 
with their mothers, and share with them the dis- 
comforts and miseries of the close confinement. 
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Their days are passed in eating and drinking and 
sleeping ; their whims and idle fancies are indulged 
to the full by slavish attendants ; and on high days 
and holidays they are decked out in gaudy finery, 
mounted on* the backs of elephants or horses, and 
taken out to share in the tamasha or processions 
in the streets. 

Such is life in the zenana. What a dark picture 
it presents ! Woman, who with fairy touch can 
make home an earthly Paradise, is a mere puppet 
here, slothful, inactive, dark in mind, and dead to 
pure influences. Woman, who can sow with fault- 
less tact precious and holy truths in the minds of 
the little ones, thus leading them through pleasant 
and happy paths to the threshold of that busy 
world where the battle of life is to be fought, is no 
teacher here. In the dark zenana she lives to her- 
self alone, and though she is dotingly fond of her 
little ones, and pets and spoils them with indul- 
gence, she feels no concern for their higher welfare. 
Woman, who can minister as no one else can to 
the wants of the needy, and the miseries of the 
destitute — ^who can, with a touch all her own, 
smoothe the pillow of the sick, and wipe the brow 
of the dying — is no angel of mercy here ; she lives 
to herself, pines and frets over her own weak and 
feeble body, and knows not of, and cares not for, the 
experiences of the outside world. 
But there now begins to appear a brighter side to 
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this dark picture. There is a break in the clouds, 
and the light is shining through. Into these dark 
homes Christian ladies have at last gained an 
entrance, and are sure by their teaching and by 
their influence to do unspeakable good. The wife 
or the daughter of a missionary visits a zenana. 
She is welcomed at the threshold by a female ser- 
vant, and conducted into one of the rooms. The 
women come crowding around her, at first shyly, 
and then with more confidence; being moved 
partly by curiosity to know what an English lady 
is like, and partly by a disposition to be sociable 
and friendly. They long for some new excitement 
to divert their minds and break the monotony of 
the long and dreary hours, and they welcome a 
visitor in the form of a woman. 

"How do you do, Mem Saheb? Where do you 
live ? How many children have you ? ** are the 
questions generally put at the beginning of a chat. 
The sweet voice and the kindly eye of the lady soon 
win their hearts, and they are anxious to say some- 
thing to please her. They tell her of their own 
occupations, and show her some of their pretty 
things. She is interested, and she looks at them 
and admires them. She then opens her work bag 
and displays a piece of carpet work. They look at 
the flowers and leaves in every variety of shade 
and colour, and praise the skill that could have 
produced such handiwork. 
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'^ Yon can make a beautiful bouquet like this if 
you try," says the lady. 

"No, no,*' they reply, shaking their heads, "we 
are too stupid and clumsy for anything of this 
kind." 

" Try it now, and I will teach you." She takes 
the needle and the wool, and instructs them in 
their use. An hour or two go by, and neither 
teacher nor learners seem to be aware of how the 
time has passed. At last the lady rises to go. 
Many voices are raised to detain her, or to beg 
that she will come again the next day. 

On the following day, if she can make the time, 
she will perhaps visit the zenana again. How 
eagerly do the women hasten to receive her ! She 
is right welcome now, and they offer her a pawn 
leaf to chew, in which are folded a small wedge of 
betel-nut, a Uttle quick-lime, and some spices. 
The morsel is a pungent one, and she probably 
declines it; but she accepts a sweetmeat out of a 
large assortment served up on a brass plate, with 

* 

a view to her refection. For having thus con- 
descended to partake of their hospitality, they are 
not only grateful to her, but they admire and love 
her. 

The instructions in the use of the needle are 
resumed, and these Hindu ladies soon find that 
labour ^s its own reward. What once seemed an 
impossibility, comes nearer and nearer accomplish- 
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ment. How nicely the flowers and leaves begin to 
appear ! These learners never tire of holding up 
the work to the light, and of marking its progress 
and effect. The lady is encouraged, and is grate- 
ful for the hope of success. Oh ! that she could 
interest their minds in books, and especially in the 
great question of religion. Yes, in due time, and 
with God's help, it will be done. When the time 
comes for her to leave, she offers to sing to them. 
They joyfully accept the offer, for music is always 
pleasant to them ; and with radiant faces, and ears 
strained to catch every word, they listen to one of 
their own melodies, sung, however, to new and 
strange words. It is a Christian hymn in their 
own tongue, and they are pleased with its quiet 
sweetness and freshness. 
" Will you not teach us your hymn ?'* they ask. 
" Yes, willingly," is the reply ; " and if you like 
I will teach you to read out of my books." 

During her next visit, she opens her treasures 
before them, shows them pictures of wild beasts, 
and balloons, and steamers, and railway carriages, 
and begins a course of regular instruction. They 
go on making new efforts every day. They are 
quick at learning, and, on the whole, make very 
satisfactory progress. Every now and again, how- 
ever, some pooja or religious festival, or some 
religious ceremony, has to be performed by the 
household, and interferes to divert their minds 
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from the pursuit of knowledge now within their 
reach. Still, their progress, on the whole, is satis- 
factory, for they work with willing minds. All the 
knowledge thus freely and patiently imparted is 
made subservient to the higher end of winning the 
darkened minds of these prisoners of the zenana 
to the love and obedience of God's great truth. 

Is it not a glorious triumph over heathen igno- 
rance and superstition, that a door has been thus 
opened to the hearts and homes of the influential 
Hindu women ? 

Some year^ ago, an attempt was made by the 
Free Church Mission in Calcutta to establish a 
school for the daughters of the wealthier class of 
Hindus, in the hope that, through their means, 
education would become fashionable among the 
women of India, generally. The Government, too, 
set up an institution of the same kind. But both 
attempts failed, partly because the people were not 
at that time prepared to encourage education 
among their women, and partly because they 
feared that Christianity would be taught them. 
Soon after the Indian Mutiny, it was found that 
native public opinion had greatly advanced on the 
subject of female education. Mrs. Sale, the wife 
of a Baptist missionary, took advantage of this 
sign of the times, to try the experiment of visiting 
the zenanas, and offering to teach the women and 
girls. The attempt succeeded ; and when she was 
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obliged, owing to her husband's ill health, to leave 
India for awhile, her work was willingly taken up 
by the late Mrs. Mullens, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Mrs. Mullens commenced with 
visiting two houses ; a third was soon added ; and 
then letters were received from native gentlemen, 
asking for her services in numerous other quarters. 
No parade was made about the work, all was 
managed with quietness, and so the work grew. 
Before many months had passed, she had under 
visitation and instruction eight zenanas, and three 
girls' schools, containing eighty ladies and seventy 
girls. She was then obliged to get native as- 
sistants, who visited the scholars daily, while she 
went round to every house once a week, person- 
ally to give instruction. She taught her pupils 
reading, writing, wool-work, and crochet. Among 
the books she gave them were some that she 
had herseK written in Bengali, books eminently 
adapted to quicken thought among Hindu women. 
She was in no hurry to introduce the New Testa- 
ment, for she knew that, as soon as she had 
gained their confidence, they would ask her about 
her religion, and desire to hear all that she had to 
say. And so it proved. Soon the Gospels began 
to be taught, and interesting conversations ensued 
about Christ and His teachings, and the true God 
and the way of salvation. It is pleasant to know 
that the work continues to prosper. Mrs. Mullens, 
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the apostle of the zenana mission, has gone to her 
rest, bnt her example has drawn other Christian 
ladies to devote their time and labour to this great 
and interesting work. And so, not only in Cal- 
cutta, bnt also in other towns in India, where there 
are Christian ladies competent to take up the work, 
the zenana mission is already an important insti- 
tution. In some places, the men having become 
enlightened themselves, and wishing to bring their 
wives and daughters out of the darkness of igno- 
rance, have of their own accord established schools 
within their several zenanas, content to have those 
schools taught, not by competent Hindu women, 
for there are very few such, but by native Christian 
women, who are the only women in India enjoy- 
ing the advantages of education. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS OF BENGAL. 

N the roadside, down in the centre of the 
village, there stands a low straw-thatched 
mud-walled house. The front is entirely 
open, affording an uninterrupted view 
of the interior. A mat is spread in the middle of 
the room, and an elderly man, whom they call the 
Gooroo Mohashoy, which means Mr. Teacher, is 
seated on it. He has a sheet wrapped about his 
waist, but his shoulders and back are bare, and his 
head can boast of very little of its natural ornament. 
A single lock of hair has been suffered to grow from 
the crown, and hangs in a knot on his neck. The 
boys, who dispose of themselves promiscuously, are 
seated cross-legged about him, some with long 
dried strips of palm leaf, others with bright green 
plantain leaves and earthen inkpots before them. 
They are, for the most part, too poor to afford any 
better material, and even when they are not, they 
prefer the traditionary palm leaf to such expensive 
novelties as paper and slates. The principal part 
of their education consists in learning to form the 
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letters of the alphabet and their numerous com- 
binations. They may be taught to spell their way 
through one or two ugly little books, miserably got 
up, containing foul stories about their gods; and 
twice a day they are made to follow the lead of 
the teacher, or some senior scholar, in shouting 
out certain arithmetical tables. This is all that 
is to be learnt here. Boys are sent out duly edu- 
cated when they are able to write their own names, 
and can help in keeping what are called " village 
accounts." There is no order or quietness in the 
school. The master raises a cane or stick and 
occasionally strikes the ground with force to stop 
the incessant din which almost deafens him. For 
a moment or two there is silence, for the voice of 
the rod has a potency which a schoolboy weU 
understands; and then the whisperings begin 
afresh. These whisperings gradually turn into 
audible sounds, and, being responded to from all 
parts of the room, soon the volume of noise in- 
creases and increases until the old man, no longer 
able to bear it, starts up, and laying the cane about 
the backs of those nearest to him, exclaims in a 
towering rage, " You wicked children ! what shall 
I do with you ? Must I kill you at once and rid 
myself of you?" At this demonstration the 
offenders are cowed for a few minutes, and are as 
still as mice ; but by-and-by there is a whisper, 
and here and there a sly laugh at the agitation of 
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the old man ; and by degrees, the old noise swell- 
ing insensibly, regains the ascendancy, and has to 
be rebuked by another violent demonstration. 

In looking round the room, you see numbers of 
the boys in fQthy clothes ; others hardly covered, 
and exposing bare backs and arms and legs ; some 
literally with rags hanging about them, and the 
smaller ones in a state of nudity. But the old man 
sees nothing to remark upon; and he fails to tell 
them that such things need not exist. The chil- 
dren are not aware that decency and cleanliness 
are required of them, and no attempt is made by 
anybody to teach them better. Sometimes a com- 
plaint is brought to the teacher of a dispute, or of 
a falsehood spoken, or of the theft of a book, or pens, 
or copper piece ; but he hardly notices the accuser, 
for he deems all such complaints as of very little 
importance. He dismisses the case by saying, « If 
he abuses you and quarrels with you, have you not 
a tongue in your head to give it him in return ? to 
beat him well for his violence? He has stolen 
your book ? pull his sheet oflf his back. He has 
spoken a falsehood? tellhis fatherthathe has beaten 
you very severely, and he will get well punished." 
Thus, instead of condemning the evil and instU- 
ing the good, the old misguided man advises what 
is evil, and encourages retaliation and revenge. 
When the sun declines in the west, the work of the 
day is done, and the boys disperse, each with his 

F 
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book of palm leaves under his arm, and his earthen 
inkpot in his hand. 

These Gooroo Mohashoy schools often descend as 
an inheritance from father to son, the Gooroo de- 
riving his income from the contributions of parents. 
Sometimes these gifts are made in money, some- 
times in rice, vegetables, and fruit; and at every 
marriage or festive occasion in the village, there 
is sure to be some present provided for the Goo- 
roo Mohashoy. Schools such as these are scat- 
tered all over the country, and are to be found on 
the dusty roadsides of populous towns, as weU as 
in the quiet villages, under the grateful shade of the 
mango or banana. In Bengal alone they are believed 
to number some 30,000. They are perfectly inexpen- 
sive, and are easily got up. They are also for the 
most part well attended. They do not aspire or 
care to teach the grammar, geography, or history 
of the land ; being content to familiarise the rising 
generation with the letters of the alphabet, and the 
calculations that will enable them to keep simple 
accounts. Parents mean to fit their children for 
trade, and they believe that shrewdness and quick- 
ness in reckoning are of first importance in their 
education. Moral training is of no consideration 
with them, and is neglected altogether. 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society for 
India has of late years been making praiseworthy 
efforts to improve the character of the schools. 
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Their plan will be best explained in the following 
extract from their report for 1866 : — 

" The question which suggested itself to the com- 
mittee of the Christian Yemacnlar Education So- 
ciety was — ^by what means the indigenous schools 
could be wrought upon so as to effect their improve- 
ment. The Society was not prepared to establish 
new schools to any great extent — its resources were 
too limited for that ; nor did it seem desirable, even 
if they had the means, to attempt the formation of 
schools side by side with the patshalas, with which 
alone the people were familiar. Had such an attempt 
been made, there is little doubt that the popular 
verdict would have been, ' The old are better.' But 
it was felt that if, by a judicious and skilful arrange- 
ment, the practical control and direction of the 
existing schools could be secured, a mighty sphere 
of usefulness would at once be opened out. 

"Such a scheme was adopted. The plan was to 
form a number of circles, containing in each five or 
six schools ; to appoint over each circle an earnest, 
active, Christian man as inspector. His duties 
should be daily to visit one or more of the schools, 
teaching in them himself, fixing the routine of 
studies, introducing sound and useful school books, 
and by any and every means to raise the standard 
of instruction imparted. He was especially to 
endeavour to diffuse throughout his whole circle a 
knowledge of scriptural truth. This portion of the 

f2 
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teaching was to rest entirely with the Christian 
inspector ; it was his province, through the medium 
of oral instruction, Bible-reading, and Scripture 
catechisms, to introduce spiritual as well as intel- 
lectual light into the schools entrusted to his care. 
" The first essential to the carrying out of this 
scheme was the acquiescence of the Gooroo Moha- 
shoys. They were visited, and the plan fully and 
honestly explained to them. In consideration of 
their surrendering the control of their schools to 
the Society, it was stipulated that they should 
receive a capitation fee of one anna a head monthly, 
for the pupils in attendance, up to the number of 
fifty. At first the project was listened to with an 
air of doubt and suspicion. It was a new thing 
and an untried thing. Teachers and villagers 
seemed inclined to stand aloof. At length, a few, 
more courageous than the rest, gave in their 
adhesion. Gradually confidence grew. The marked 
progress of the pupils under the new regime — the 
life and zest with which the boys applied them- 
selves to studies of which they had never even 
heard before — and in not a few cases the kindness^ 
tact, and suavity of the Christian inspector have 
softened down opposition, silenced suspicion, and 
made what must be termed a bold innovation on 
the established order, to a large extent, acceptable 
and approved. At the present time there are four- 
teen circles under the management of the Society, 
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These comprise 87 schools, and a total of about 
4,000 pupils. This represents an increase over the 
former year of 2 circles, 7 schools, and some 1,200 
scholars. 

" In speaking of results, we are enabled to report 
a general and decided progress. An advance has 
been more marked in some circles than others. 
As a rule, it may be undoubtedly afl&rmed that the 
circles over which the missionary exercises the 
most active personal superintendence are in the 
best condition. Good and earnest as the native in- 
spector may be, if left to himself his hands are sure 
to hang down and his knees wax feeble. The 
lively, loving, zealous sympathy of the missionary 
is the life and soul of a circle. From him must 
the stream of life and unction radiate ; others 
must catch his unction, else the work will languish 
and its fruit be small. 

" It is a matter of congratulation that many of 
our missionary friends do take a constant and active 
oversight of their circles. Several visit the schools 
from time to time, so as to note progress and sug- 
gest improvements. Periodical examinations, too, 
are held in most of the circles. In one or two 
cases, the missionary brmgs together at his own 
house the elder boys of all the schools once or 
twice a month, and tests them in all the subjects of 
study which have occupied their attention. 

" Geography, grammar, and history, national 
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and natural, are being introduced into the older 
circles, and in some instances very creditable pro- 
gress appears in these subjects. The introduction 
of topics like these into the village patahalas is quite 
a phenomenon. A new era thus dawns upon those 
once inane and objectless institutions. The village 
schools thus become a centre and source of valu- 
able instruction to the rude masses around. 

" Happily, a disinclination to receive religious 
instruction is not a leading dijBSculty in our opera- 
tions. As a rule, the children are as ready to 
receive religious instruction as the teacher is ta 
give it. This is more especially seen in our oldest 
^ circles. Generally, at the opening of a circle, more 
or less of opposition to this branch of the studies is 
manifested ; but a judicious steady course of per- 
sistence breaks down this feeling, and gradually 
religious teaching becomes regarded as a necessary 
part of the routine. Gooroo Mohashoys, parents, 
villagers, children, all accept the arrangement.. 
As regards the pupils themselves, it is invariably 
found that whenever a Scripture lesson is given 
with tact and animation, they enter into the subject 
with zest and delight. The quickness and spirit 
with which, in many schools, the boys answer ques- 
tions on Bible history, clearly evince that this study 
is to them the very reverse of irksome and un- 
interesting." 
Much has been done by Government for the edu- 
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cation of the people of India, and missionary 
schools are aiming as well at the cultivation of 
their minds as their elevation by means of the 
Gospel in the moral and social scale. But, how 
few are these institutions when we consider the 
extent and population of the country ! The Govern- 
ment and missionary schools are conducted on 
very efficient principles, and resemble much the 
schools and colleges of European countries; but 
their number is still too small for them to overtake 
the needs of the people. We have, however, much 
encouragement from the results gained by means of 
the missionary schools. Few and far between 
though they are, yet they give promise of rich fruit, 
and show that true earnest labour in faith must 
have its reward. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS OF THE HINDUS. 




HERE is a horrid din in the streets; 
drums are beating, cymbals clanging, 
fifes shrieking, and men's voices sing- 
ing, shouting, and screaming. You are 
deafened by the uproar, and, quitting your seat, 
you peep through the Venetians at the passing 
crowd. A sea of heads surges along the street, 
and riding proudly above it sits Doorga on a glit- 
tering throne. She is the purest of the female 
divinities among the Hindus. She wears costly 
ornaments, and appears in gaudy attire. Ten 
arms, emblematical of great power, spring from 
her shoulders ; for her bravery and wisdom have 
given her the victory over a fierce giant that 
threatened to destroy the world. Mahadeo, the 
god of this world, has on this account granted to 
her the right of being worshipped; and, knowing 
her to be compassionate and holy, he unites with 
her in interceding with the higher gods in behalf of 
a sinning world. Twice a year this goddess is 
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honoured; her image is set up in hundreds of 
places; sacrifices are made to her of goats and kids, 
and offerings brought of fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers. The wealthy give great feasts and dances 
at this season, and invite men and women, profes- 
sional singers, to celebrate her praises. On the 
evening of the third day of the festival, images of 
her are paraded through the public streets, attended 
by noisy crowds ; they come from every quarter by 
hundreds, and are then conveyed to the river side, 
where numerous boats wait to receive them. With 
the worshippers thronging the decks, singing, 
dancing, and gesticulating, the boats move up the 
river to where some temple throws its dark shadow 
on the water, and then returning to their starting 
place, go back again as far as the temple. They 
are rowed up and down between these two points 
twenty successive times ; and by the time the 
twentieth trip is accomplished, the new day has 
begun to appear. The images are then uncere- 
moniously thrown over into the water, amid the 
-shouts and cries of the multitude. This is the 
greatest of the poojas, or religious festivals of the 
Hindus, and is observed all over the country. 

In much the same way are the other festivals 
celebrated. The gods, or goddesses, as the case 
may be, are first set up in the temples to re- 
ceive the adoration and offerings of the people, 
.and then seated on tinselled thrones or stages, 
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they are carried triumphantly through the streets, 
with music and drums and loud shouts. But 
the river is the ultimate destination of all these 
images. 

The Kali pooja, or worship of the goddess Kali, is 
observed in the month of November. She appears 
in her temples as an image painted black, from the 
circumstance of her having been bom on a dark 
night ; a sword is in her uplifted hand, and her 
right foot is planted on one of her victims, whom 
she is about to slay; a string of human heads 
encircles her neck, and her tongue hangs out of 
her mouth. The victim under her foot is her own 
husband, whom she does not recognise till her arm 
is raised to kill him. The sudden recognition stays 
the sword, and her tongue is thrust out to indicate 
her remorse. She is believed to have saved the 
world from the fury and power of two great giants, 
who were bent on destroying it. On hearing the 
world's cry for help, she hastened to the rescue, 
and, drawing her sword, hewed the giants to pieces. 
Their blood streaming to the ground raised up 
thousands of other giants, who were also, in their 
turn, slain by her omnipotent arm. Thus she 
became the saviour of the world, and a favourite of 
the nations. She is supposed to be hungry after 
her bloody work, and her votaries satisfy her crav- 
ings with sacrifices of kids, goats, and lambs. Her 
temples daily resound with the cries of these poor 
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innocent yictims, and the pavement literally streams 
with blood. She is the goddess of slaughter, and 
is worshipped by all professional robbers and mur- 
derers. 

The Churruck pooja is celebrated in honour of 
Ban, a famous king of ancient times. He is sup- 
posed to have been very anxious for salvation, and 
eager to do some good thing to obtain it. Though 
a zealous follower of Seeb, he resolved to apply to 
Doorga, and know her will concerning him. She 
desired him to take his sword and slay every sinner. 
She also taught him that heaven must be gained 
by suffering. To represent this idea, Ban ordered 
a pole to be erected, to which a transverse beam 
should be attached, at the ends of which men might 
be suspended by ropes and swung round. Every 
year numbers of people offer themselves for this 
penance, and suffer great torture in the hope of 
obtaining future salvation. A crowd gathers round 
them; the priests first drug them, and then pass 
sharp hooks through the flesh on the back, and, 
suspended by these hooks, they are swung with 
cruel force round the pole; and when, at last, 
they are brought down, they are more dead than 
alive. 

There have been occasional cases of women who 
have offered to be swung, and, under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating drugs, have undergone the 
torture. 
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The ILartick pooja is celebrated by means of 
yearly oflferings of lambs and kids at the shrine of 
Kartick, the son of Doorga, and god of hell. He 
is supposed to reign supreme over Poonyam, the 
place of torment for backsliders and childless wo- 
men. To him the fearful and timid resort to pray 
for deliverance from hell, and before him women 
plead for the gift of fair and good children. 

The Onno poonyo pooja is the worship of Doorga 
under another name. This goddess, it is said, 
observed that her husband, Mahadeo, was growing 
intemperate and wicked, and, to punish him, she 
collected all the rice in the world and fled to Kashee, 
or Benares. On this, Mahadeo and the inhabitants 
of the earth begged earnestly for pity and forgive- 
ness, and the god vowed solemnly never to touch 
intoxicating drugs again. Doorga repeatedly asked 
him if he would be true to his promises, and three 
times he assured her that he had resolved never to 
smoke ganja again. He then begged she would 
give him a handful of rice to satfsfy his hunger, 
and she graciously granted his request. From 
that day she was called Onno poonyo dabee, or god- 
dess of the holy rice. The festival is observed by 
heaping up a quantity of rice in the temples, 
and surmounting each heap with ornamental 
birds made in gold, silver, and steel. Each wor- 
shipper then takes away a handful of rice in 
imitation of Mahadeo, and as a token of peni- 
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tence. What remains is distributed among the 
Brahmin priests. 

The Shoroshuttee pooja is in honour of Doorga's 
sister, the goddess of learning and strength. Her 
worship continues, -without any intermission, for 
two whole days, when prayers are put up for 
increase of wisdom And. knowledge. She is pro- 
pitiated by means of animal sacrifices. All books, 
paper, pens, and ink are forbidden, and put out of 
sight on the days consecrated to her worship ; for 
she is believed to grant the petitions of those only 
who render undivided service. 

The word pooja signifies worship ; but how much 
of true and heartfelt adoration there is in these 
observances, I will leave the reader to judge. 

The deities of the Hindus have nothing attrac- 
tive in their character. There is no loving-kind- 
ness in their deeds to stir the gratitude or love 
of their worshippers, and make them any purer 
in thought and life. The people regard them with 
more fear than love, and dread their anger. When 
they are tempted to be remiss in their service, 
they begin to be troubled lest some sudden calamity 
should overtake them and their families, some 
famine, or tempest, or plague, in token of the dire 
revenge of their gods ; and they fly to these false 
refuges for shelter from the evil. 

Oh, let us thank God for His unspeakable gift of 
a Saviour whom men may love, and in whose love 
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they may trnst; for a Saviour whose character 
being lovely and pure must call forth our highest 
admiration^ and engage our warmest sympathies^ 
and whose pitying kindness to His rebellious 
creatures is tenderer than anything we can con- 
ceive. Truly there is no God like unto our 
God. " Happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord." 



CHAPTEE IX. 



HINDU WEDDINGS. 




T is bright moonlight, and the wedding 
procession crowds along the dusty streets 
of the busy town. It is led off by a 
motley band of musicians, who, with 
banners flying, drums beating, cymbals clanging, 
and pipes VcLhing, pubUsh toThe whole iZ 
the greatness of the 'occasion. Following them^ 
is a long line of elephants gaily caparisoned, and 
horses in gaudy trappings, on one of which sits 
a smaU figure, dressed in rich silk .embroidered 
with tinsel. It is the bridegroom, thirteen years 
of age. Besting quietly in his saddle, he looks 
about him with evident pride and pleasure. Well- 
dressed attendants walk at his side, waving the 
splendid feathers of the peacock. A score or two 
of footmen precede, bearing aloft sticks covered 
with silver paper. The noise of the drums and 
other musical instruments mingling with the shouts 
of the crowd that have gathered round the proces- 
sion is perfectly deafening, but it is in this noise 
that the people find their chief enjoyment. In the 
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midst of their excitement, the moon, which has 
hitherto lit up the scene, sinks in the western sky, 
and, for a moment, horses, men, and musicians 
stand still, as though startled into silence. You 
hear no sound, save that of many feet hurrying 
to and fro, as if busy with some preparation ; and 
presently the sky is lit up with a fiery blaze. 
Flaming torches are handed about, and carried in 
triumph through the air, and the procession once 
more goes forward. Conspicuous in the fore- 
ground, as we have said, is the bridegroom; but 
where is the bride ? You look before, and behind, 
and about you for her, but you look in vain. You 
pass your eye down the long line of horses and 
elephants and scarlet-coated attendants; you try 
to look through the crowd ; but you fail to discover 
the bride. Far away in the rear you at last discern, 
in the gleam of the distant torches, a dark closed 
conveyance, borne on the shoulders of four men. 
Within, perhaps in the arms of the grandmother 
or nurse, reclines the child-bride. The door of 
the palankeen is partly open, and the girl of 
seven or eight years eagerly peers through the dim 
night to catch a sight of the boisterous crowd and 
showy horses that have gone on before. She is 
partly pleased at the unusual excitement and fun, 
and partly frightened at the noise and bustle about 
her. And so the procession marches on through 
the principal streets of the town till three or four 
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o'clock in the morning, when, the bride and bride- 
groom home, the procession disperses. 

The laws of Hindu society require all girls to be 
married before they are thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, and parents neglecting to procure the mar- 
riage of their daughters in due time are liable to 
be excommunicated from caste. Hence arises the 
practice of making girls marry who are only eight 
or nine years of age. The parents of a girl will 
send out ghottucks, or men whose profession it is to 
seek for brides and bridegrooms, who, when they 
have found a suitable partner, will come and inform 
them of it. The father of the girl will then visit 
the young man with whom negotiations are to be 
opened, in order to satisfy himself that he is good- 
looking and properly educated. If he finds him 
handsome enough for his daughter, and able to 
read and write English and Bengali, and is also 
assured that he comes of a family of good caste, 
the negotiations proceed. The father of the young 
man then visits at the girl's house, and finding 
that she in her turn is agreeable in her person, he 
gives his consent to the marriage. The parties 
most concerned then meet, and in the presence 
of their respective friends draw up a paper speci- 
fying the quantity of jewels and clothing to be 
given with the bride^ and settling sundry other 
preliminaries. 

A few days after this, the ceremony is gone 
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through of anointing hoth parties to the intended 
marriage with turmeric. The yellow powder is 
made into a paste with a little water, and after 
being rubbed into the skin briskly, is washed off 
with clean water. The colour, however, enters 
the pores, and imparts a sickly jaundiced look to 
the skin. On the same day a feast is given, and 
Brahmins and Shoodras, or people of low caste, 
are entertained at the house. 

On the day of the marriage both families ob- 
serve a ceremony, in which they invoke the 
blessing of their ancestors, usually spoken of by 
Bengalis as ''the fourteen generations.'' Some 
other rites of lesser importance follow, and at 
length the bridegroom and his friends form a 
procession, and with great rejoicings repair to 
the house of the bride. Here he is received 
with much pomp, and shown into the prin- 
cipal room. The bride is then conducted to him, 
and placed on his left hand. He takes a garland 
that lies before him and puts it round her neck. 
The Brahmin priests then pronounce certain 
muntras, that is, incantations, over them, and they 
are declared to be married. The women of both 
families then take them away into a well-furnished 
room, and claim the privilege accorded by imme- 
morial custom of thumping the bridegroom, pulling 
his hair, and generally persecuting him severely 
until they have sufficiently avenged themselves on 
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him, for daring to steal away one of their sex. 
This entertainment^ in which the bridegroom, 
though with strong odds against him, is free to 
defend himself as best he may, lasts for about a 
couple of hours, when a sumptuous feast ensues, 
and preparations are made for the street proces- 
sion which has already been described. 

A case occurred not long ago of a baby bride- 
groom and a baby-bride, aged nine and seven 
years respectively, who helped grievously to inter- 
rupt their own marriage ceremony. Whilst the 
priest was going on with his muntras, the bride- 
groom was looking round the room as if in search 
of somebody. " What are you about ? " asked the 
priest sharply. " I'm looking for my mother," an- 
swered the boy, "and don't see her anjnj^here ; " 
and with this he burst out crying. The baby-bride, 
finding her little husband in distress, began to cry 
too. No words would comfort them; at last the 
priest going into an adjoining room, returned with 
a switch in his hand, and lifting it to the face of 
the boy, said angrily, "You stop that crying, or I'll 
beat you." The threat was effectual, and the cere- 
mony went on. 

Hindus, however, of the middle classes do not 
care to marry their children very early, or to ob- 
serve too strictly the ceremonies considered binding 
on the rich. But both rich and poor agree in seek- 
ing well-dowered girls for their sons ; girls who, at 
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least, possess gold and silver jewels, if not money 
and landed property. Native Christian converts 
for the most part keep up the Hindu custom of 
offering gold and silver jewels with the bride, as an 
inducement, in cases where a bridegroom of respect- 
able social rank may be secured. 

A young man of good family came forward to 
marry a girl from a Christian boarding school. 
He was asked if he had her welfare and happi- 
ness at heart, and truly loved her; he replied 
very frankly, "Yes, indeed I do; I have chosen 
her for her piety and steadiness, and I am 
anxious to make her happy with all my head 
and heart. I have had offers made me by 
parents. I was taken to inner rooms, and shown 
boxes of jewels which they said they would give 
with their daughters, but I said, * No, I prefer 
marrying a good religious girl, even though she 
has got no jewels.' '* 

But, generally speaking, native Christians are 
adopting more reasonable customs with regard to 
marriage than their Hindu neighbours. They 
do not care to marry their sons before the age of 
eighteen, and their daughters before fourteen or 
fifteen. Often the marrying parties have respec- 
tively passed these ages, but they are very seldom 
found to be below them. The parents, it is true, 
are the match-makers, but having done their duty, 
they leave it optional with the girl to receive the 
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addresses of the young man or not. The young 
people are allowed opportonities to see and know 
each other, and in some eases to correspond with 
each other. When the wedding day has been fixed, 
the families concerned conduct their preparations 
in much the same way as we do. 

Not long ago there was a wedding amongst us. 
The girl was from our boarding school, and the 
young man was of respectable parentage. She was 
dressed in plain muslin, with an embroidered sheet 
folded round her shoulders, and partially thrown 
over her head. Over the head-cover was a wreath 
of natural flowers, and small silver ornaments 
glistened in her hair. Her maimer was natural 
and modest. Four little girls stood behind her 
with baskets on their arms filled with flowers, 
which, as soon as the ceremony was over, they 
threw in handfuls on the bride and bridegroom. 
There was no drum, or shrieking fife, or gaudy 
processions to disturb the simplicity of the scene. 
The parents of the bride had provided a modest 
entertainment, to which their relations and friends 
were invited, and the day was ended, not in bois- 
terous merriment, but in quiet, cheerful, social 
intercourse. 

Although native Christians marry at a much 
later age than Hindus, they still, as a rule, marry 
too early. The girl is taken out of school at a 
time when she has just begun to value knowledge. 
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and is preparing to make some tangible progress. 
8be is not sufficiently interested in her books to 
resume study after her marriage, and what she 
once learnt is soon forgotten. This state of things 
has made it necessary, in some cases, to establish 
schools for married women, and money and energies 
are diverted to this object which ought to be devoted 
to schools which are quite competent to give girls 
all the training they need if they would only wait 
to receive it before they got married. 



CHAPTER X. 



HINDU FUNERALS. 




N an npper room of a low brick-built dwell- 
ing, on a couch placed against one of 
the walls, lies a ghastly figure. It is 
that of an»elderly man, stricken with 
that terrible scourge of the East, the cholera. He 
writhes with spasmodic pains, and restless from 
thirst and weakness, turns now on one side and 
then on the other, throwing his arms about, and 
looking wildly and anxiously on those around him. 
His sharpened features, sunken cheeks, and hollow 
eyes, with their intense look of agony, all speak of 
the approach of death. The Eobiraj, or native 
physician, stands by, watching every movement of 
the sufferer. He has tried his utmost skill, but 
not the most powerful remedies have for a single 
moment loosened the hold of the disease, and re- 
covery is hopeless. The friends present see his 
perplexity, and seem to read in his face the fate of 
the sick man. Perhaps having heard of the arrival 
in the neighbourhood of a jadoogar, a man who 
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professes to charm away disease by certain incan- 
tations, but who is in reality only a mesmerist — 
the relatives go forth to seek him. The jadoogar 
stoops over the dying man, muttering his spells 
and making countless mystic passes with his 
hands over the prostrate form, but his efforts are 
fruitless. 

Although jadoogars sometimes impose on their 
ignorant countrymen by making them believe that 
they can raise the dead, the case now in hand 
is clearly beyond human remedy, and the mes- 
merist retires discomfited. The patient gradually 
sinks into a stupor. The Kobiraj, who has been 
watching him all this while, once more steps up to 
the bed-side, scans the face of the dying man, 
places his hand on his wrist, then moves it up 
the arm in search of the retreating pulse, and 
finally turning to the anxious family as they stand 
around, says, ^' Rhar kal lioeW — "His time has 
come." 

These words, according to Hindu usage, convey 
the death sentence. The patient is from that 
moment surrendered to death, and the relatives 
begin to mourn him as departed. His wife and 
other female relatives begin their loud wail over 
him, beating their breasts and wildly tearing their 
hair. The men draw them away, and lifting the 
couch on which the dying man is, they bear it to 
the river side. They may not tarry within doors 
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lest death should overtake the sufferer before he 
has drunk of the purifying stream and been cleansed 
from his sins. They reach the water's edge and 
lay their burden down. Brahmin priests gather 
round to invoke the gods, and urge the dying man 
to pronounce the sacred names with his failing 
breath. Then taking up some of the muddy water, 
they pour it into his mouth, and call again on the 
gods to cleanse and pardon him. If the man 
expires with the name of his god on his lips, he is 
considered blessed. 

As soon as death has released the sufferer, the 
Brahmins utter certain muntras with a view to 
propitiate the devils, which are supposed to in- 
habit the air, and to be on the watch to inter- 
cept souls on their way to heaven, and carry 
them away to their own dismal abode. The gods 
are at the same time petitioned to receive the de- 
parted spirit. This done, the funeral pile is buijt. 
If the deceased was wealthy, it is constructed*^ of 
sandal wood, which is fragrant, and oil is poured 
upon it. The corpse is then placed on the pile, 
and the eldest son or nearest relative steps forward 
to light it. Men stand by with sticks in their 
hands to beat the body down, when under the in- 
fluence of the heat it rises on the pile. When the 
pile is consumed, they examine the heap of ashes. 
If the right arm is completely burned, they con- 
clude that the deceased was holy in his life ; if it is 
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only partially consumed, they infer that condemna- 
tion has overtaken him on account of an evil life. 
The Brahmins pray again for the soul of the de- 
parted, and believing him to have lived a pure life, 
beg the gods to make the friends present holy like 
him. They then gather up the ashes and consign 
them to the waters of the sacred stream, believing 
that by so doing they secure eternal purity to the 
dead. 

Friends are now invited to the house, to par- 
take of certain cakes, and to sing mournful songs 
addressed to Hori, the destroyer of sorrow and 
trouble. Prayers are offered monthly, and yearly, 
by Brahmin priests for the well-being of the dead 
man's soul ; and large presents are on these occa- 
sions made to the poor and to the priests. This is 
the shraddho, and, though involving expense even 
to the poorest families, it must be punctually and 
regularly observed, even at the risk of ruin and 
beggary. The value of the presents made to the 
BrahminB on such occasions determines the efficacy 
of their intercessions for the dead. If the gifts 
are mean, they may elicit curses rather than 
prayers ; and, to avoid so dreadful a catastrophe, 
Hindu families will prefer to beggar themselves 
outright. 

In parts of the country too remote from the 
Ganges to admit of the burning of the dead on its 
banks, and the throwing of the ashes into its 
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waters, the custom prevails of preserving a part of 
the skull of the deceased, to consign to the river 
when a fit opportunity occurs. While the body is 
consuming on the pile, the son, or nearest male 
relative, raises his club, and, striking the head with 
force, separates the frontal bone from the rest of 
the skull, and folds it carefully away. Perhaps the 
o'pportunity to throw it into the Ganges does not 
occur for twelve or twenty years, still the frontal 
bone is kept until the pilgrimage can be undertaken. 
In cases of extreme poverty, and where wood and 
oil are too expensive to be procured, the dead body 
is buried. 

The mourning of the people is not indicated by 
any change either in custom or in the colour of their 
attire. All that they assume is a rough cord 
thrown over the neck, which is worn for a certain 
number of days. The loud lamentations, however, 
and the peculiar wail in which the women indulge, 
can never be forgotten after having once been 
heard. They sit together in a group, the chief 
mourner being in the centre, and recount the 
praises of him whom they have lost. With a loud 
piercing cry the mother invokes the wife of Bramha, 
and curses the day on which she granted her the 
desire of her heart. " And now," she cries, " he 
has gone away from my embrace — ^my son, my 
jewel! Oh! why was I spared to be old and 
withered, and my boy is taken away in his strength? 
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Would that I had died for thee, my son! my son!" 
In this way she weeps over her beloved Absalom, 
and mourns him with as genuine a grief as was 
felt by David of old. 

Do we wonder, dear reader, at the anguish of 
her soul? It is the cry of despair! That child 
she will never see or know again. His voice she 
will never hear more; his arms will never again 
be thrown round her neck in loving embrace ! 
The past is for ever past, and there is no fore- 
shadowing of bliss again. The tie that bound the 
mother and son has been severed for ever. This is 
the despair in which she weeps. She believes her 
son will visit this earth again, but in some other 
form ; that, according as his actions please or dis- 
please the gods, he will migrate from the body of 
one animal to another, until, being perfected by 
this discipline, he is at last absorbed into Brahma, 
the One, the Self-existent. He is indeed for ever 
lost to her. 

How different the Christian mother's sorrow ! 
She is hopeful in her deepest grief, because she 
knows that her loved one is not lost, but only gone 
before. A kind and loving Saviour has prepared 
the way for all who will trust to His guidance. He 
leads His own gently through the dark valley, and 
conducts them to " the shining land." Why need 
the Christian mother sorrow, then ? Her son lives, 
though he be dead ; and in a little while she will 
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see him again, and be for ever with him. Oh, 
blessed hope of reunion! What would not mil- 
lions of stricken heathen mothers give to have it ! 
Where we have light and gladness, they gaze into 
the gloom of a rayless night ! 



THE END. 
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